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TO 



EDMONDO DE AMICIS. 



IT is half a century since I wasia boy; yet, while reading 
your CuoRE, I wept like a child. 
From those tears this book is born. 

It is not a contrast to yours, or a contradiction of it; much 
less is it another flame which I wish proudly to kindle beside 
yours. 

My book is only a penumbra of your light. Kindly accept 
it as a modest sign of my esteem and affection for you. 
May you be happy I 

Your 

MANTEGAZZA. 

San Mabtino (in Chianti), October 16, 1887. 
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Fattoria Mantegazza, S, Martino in Ckiantu 



Ploeenck, April 29. 

Dear Ventura, — Your affectionate voice, coming into my 
little study from such a distance, has touched me, and I thank you 
for the pleasure you have afforded me. 

Do with my " Testa " what you wish. I intrust it to you, and 
make you absolute master of it. When it is translated into 
English, have the kindness to send me a copy. 

How can it be, that, in the United States, literary property is not 
recognized? How can it be, that, in a country which lives by 
thought and labor, the law does not defend the most sacred, the 
most legitimate, of all property? And you who are a worker with 
the pen, the most potent of all mechanisms, why do not you do 
your apostolic part, so that the country of Washington and of 
Franklin, of Fulton and of Longfellow, shall fill up this marshy 
spot in its own legislation ? You would be doing a good work for 
science and for civilization. 

Your " Peppino " is a veritable jewel. I have read it with a 
moved heart, and have presented it to my little Laura, who is 
fifteen years old, and a good child, and who will certainly weep 
as I have wept. 

Adieu, my dear Ventura, and continue always my sincere friend. 

Yours, 

MANTEGAZZA. 
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THE good, honest book which my pupils of the Bangor Philo- 
logical Club have been kind enough to translate under my 
guidance, bears a title which recommends it, a name which is a 
guaranty : it addresses itself to a special public, — to our children, 
— a fact which of itself should draw to it the attention of adults 
and educators. The critic will not fail to attack it ; for although 
the book has filled a lacuna in Italian literature, it does not 
arrive first of its kind on the field of American education. 

K the book should be taken by itself, without a glance at the 
circumstances which gave it birth, it might justify a severe criti- 
cism of the whole system of education which Italy is trying to 
adopt ; for while, in America, books for children abound, — books 
adapted to develop their tastes, their tendencies, and their edu- 
cation, — in Italy, previous to the publication of De Amicis* 
** Cuore," and Mantegazza's " Testa," we had very little of the kind. 

By these two books, worthy to be classified with Smiles's " Self 
Help," a new education is foreshadowed ; or rather, in them may 
be seen to develop the education to which Italy aspires. 

Formerly education in Italy was formed on the basis of clerical 
theories, — the miracle at the top, dogma at the foundation. 

Thanks to liberty, this condition of affairs has ceased to exist ; 
and our youth, from an education of mysticism and fear, are 
reaching out into the domain of rationalism and speculation. 

'I 
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Men bom forty years ago must provide for themselves as they 
can : the present generation must prepare itself to meet new 
theories, new liberties, new responsibilities. 

The Italian finding himself in the midst of America, hurled 
into a country grand and vigorous through the rapid development 
of modern civilization, should no longer feel himself misplaced 
among other human beings, burdened with obsolete ideas, and out 
of harmony with the universal conception of justice, awkward in 
his movements, deprived of any spirit of initiative. Thanks to 
the education advocated by Mantegazza in his book, this ridiculous 
Italian will disappear. 

No instrument can equal a book as a transmitter of ideas: it 
is the most powerful magnet between men. 

Read the literary production of a country, and you will have felt 
its pulse, learned its health: you will know whether a step has 
been taken backward or forward in true civilization. Contrary to 
the opinion of many, I believe that where education has passed 
through, where the book has marked a furrow, there the social 
bars will fall of themselves, and, in spite of race divisions, the 
current of freedom, of humanitarianism, of sympathy between 
men, will be manifested. 

If, as is possible, " Testa " appears strange to the American 
reader, the fact may be accounted for in two ways. . The book 
may seem too ingenuous, too full of familiar truths, an old story to 
an American ear. To this we say, " So much the better; " for if 
the ideas with which the book is filled are already known, and 
widely known, we shall at least have shown that we are walking 
in the footsteps of America, in that which concerns freedom of 
will, in religion especially, and in the development of responsibility 
and moral sense. 

Or the book may be considered paradoxically beautiful, offering 
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an ideal impossible of realization. Again we say, '^ So much the 
better ; " for Italy, which has been proclaimed the " Land of the 
Dead," finally aspires to life. 

In a century of indifference, verging upon the evils of egotism 
and selfishness, it is very refreshing to find two able and con- 
scientious men like De Amicis and Mantegazza, who have said 
much, and have much to say, to men, who are willing to come 
down to speak to and advise children, and. to prepare them to be 
men. This being said in a general way, I have but to justify 
myself for having been so in earnest to see " Testa " translated 
into English. My reasons have been several, and of several 
orders. 

Absorbed in studies which are remote from our times, and 
despising the supreme fortune of being free from obligation to 
follow the routine and pedantry of European tradition, absorbed in 
those studies which, from their classic nature, are more profitable 
to the individual than to the mass, certain American literati and 
educators have had no time to perceive, or even to suspect, that 
Italy since Dante has made through and independently of Dante 
a great bound, and that she has now a new, vast, interesting 
modern literature ; that having, with the help of liberty, and by 
keeping close watch upon the progress of this last century, 
acquired food more suitable to the intellect, Italy works nobly in 
the search of a clear truth in all branches of knowledge. 

We are wearied and oppressed by the eternal Dante of Italy 
when that revered name is an insulting flag to the literature now 
existing, and which is struggling to express a noble truth. For 
this eternal apotheosis of Dante, once for all, covers a great deal 
of humbug, and is detrimental to those who directly or indirectly 
are an outgrowth of Dante, in art, in science, in literature, both in 
conception and in form. 
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There is need that the crusade begun simultaneously in Europe 
and in America against the barbaric study of dead languages, 
should be followed by a crusade against the absolute devotion to 
the classics, in this century when we enjoy such means of 
approaching them through the study of the modems, who are 
really an emanation and a derivation from them. 

It would seem to me more rational to take the civilization at 
the point where we are, and to follow it in all its phases of 
progress, instead of leaping to the source, without even stopping 
on the road to be sure of our way. Until the days when the 
man of letters shall proclaim to the four winds that in Italy, in 
France, in Spain, there are literary materials to be examined, and 
literary productions to be compared with our own, classicism will 
remain supreme, frigid, sibylline, sphinx-like, laughing at us who 
have been unable to effect a reform, joining in laughter with the 
coming generation, who will undoubtedly perceive what we failed 
to discern, — that we had in the nineteenth century both men of 
brain and a literature. 

I have offered "Testa" to American readers, hoping to have 
our Italian ideas understood, discussed, amended, or confuted; 
and also to show at the same time, if in a limited degree, that we 
have in Italy both thinkers and writers. 

Let a book of De Amicis, of Mantegazza, of Carducci, of De 
Renzis, of Nencioni, show itself on the American literary market, 
and the door will be opened to hundreds of earnest men and 
women of foreign lands, who will bring you their ideas, offer you 
new subjects for discussion, and ask you to examine, to correct, to 
improve by your criticism. I have offered " Testa '* to an intelli- 
gent public to honor an Italian who adores America, who goes 
even into paradoxical illusions in his estimation of her culture 
and her freedom. And I am extremely glad to have begun with a 
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book of Paolo Mantegazza, a series of books which I believe 
worthy of being criticised in America. 

If strength is left me, I shall do my best to have the Italian 
classics venerated and cherished through the modems, who are 
living branches of dead trees. 

This translation of "Testa" has been made with all possible 
care, and under my direction, by a group of my pupils m Bangor, 
Me. I have been able in this quiet and cultivated city, far from 
the noise of any great metropolis, to organize a school which has 
nothing of the usual conventional rigidity, and where, without 
pretence, the study of language is pursued by means of readings, 
conversation, social gatherings, joined to classes conducted accord- 
ing to the usual methods, the grammar at the end, as an illustra- 
tion, not arid theory a priori. 

In this provincial city, which, I venture to say, has none of the 
negative qualities which so often haunt provincial communities, 
I have been able to group forty people, aristocratic in thought, 
but with broad sympathies, and to form of them a club devoted to 
the rational purpose of drawing noble thoughts from the great sea 
of ideals offered to them by other nations, in order to compare and 
blend these with those of their own country, and thus to learn and 
to teach again the great lesson, that though human thought is 
dressed in many forms, there is but one idea and one truth which 
works through it, and gives it being. 

Why study languages, and form schools of language, if these do 
not serve to bring us nearer to the people, who, with us, form that 
great total called humanity? And what better homage can we 
pay that idea, than by laboring to show the value of thoughts, 
which, though born elsewhere, are to us strange only in form ? 

Schools of modern languages of every kind must give their 
share to civilization, and this can best be done by the dissemina- 
tion of good books written in lox^\^\i \^tv.^. 
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The benefit resulting from so doing would be double, for the 
purpose would of itself stimulate the study of language, and 
the books offered to the market would be translated with greater 
care, and a nobler aim than money-making, since thus the produc- 
tion would be more sure to find favor with the literary world. 

In ending my poor words on such a deeply vital question, it 
only remains for me to thank Paolo Mantegazza for his generosity 
in showing us how easily we may find Italian authors ready to 
sacrifice their own interests and literary rights for the benefit 
of foreign readers, rather than to stir their anger by pirating 
among the sacred rights of property. 

To this I add my thanks to the ladies of the Bangor Philological 
Club, who, following my suggestions, have worked seriously and 
with love in a task worthy of their enthusiasm. 

L. D. VENTURA. 
Boston, June 15, 1888. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ENRICO IS SENT TO VISIT HIS UNCLE BACICCIA, AT SAN 
TERENZO, ON THE GULP OP SPEZIA. 

THAT fine little fellow, Enrico, with whom you have 
become acquainted in De Amicis' "Cuore," having 
entered the gymnasium, took such pleasure in his new studies, 
especially history and geography, that, not contented with 
working in school-hours only, he studied late into the night. 

His father, becoming aware of this fact, reproved him 
gently : " My dear Enrico, this morning I found your candle 
still burning on the little table by the side of your bed, and 
saw that you had gone to sleep with a book in your hands. 
Fatigue had been stronger than your desire to study, and 
you were overcome by sleep. Your mamma had already 
perceived that you were doing too much, which is as great 
a fault as that of studying too little. You are the first in 
your school : your teachers are much pleased with you, and 
I am very proud to have such a boy as my Enrico. But 
now I warn you, that, if you continue to work so hard, you 
will injure your health, and will not be able to study at all. 
You are fourteen years old ; and if you undermine your 
health now, you will suffer for it all your life." 
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Enrico blushed, and promised to sleep eight hours every 
night ; but his eagerness to read, to add to his knowledge, 
was stronger than his resolution ; and he studied so con- 
stantly, that his health gave way immediately after the 
examination at the end of the year, and he was confined to 
his bed more than a month, causing the greatest anxiety 
to his family, who loved him so dearly. 

It seemed as though every part of his system was attacked 
at the same time, so that the physicians changed their diag- 
nosis four or five times. First it was a febbre gastrica, then 
it passed into a febbre subtifoidea, then to bronchite^ and to 
gdstroenterite lenta. 

The fact is, that when our Enrico was considered out of 
all danger, and the physicians declared him convalescent, 
he was so thin and pale and weak, that he was frightened at 
his own appearance reflected from the mirror in the salotto. 

His mother, however, who had feared so much for his life, 
was quite consoled at seeing him on his feet, and embraced 
him and kissed him a hundred times a day, scarcely believ- 
ing that she heard him speak, that she could still call him 
her boy, her treasure, her little Enrico. 

But for a long time he did not progress beyond this state 
of convalescence. 

If he went up-stairs too quickly, he was obliged to sit 
down immediately, because his heart beat as if it would 
suffocate him. If he remained too long by the open window, 
and the air was a little cooler than usual, he began to cough ; 
and as soon as he had eaten, he was obliged to lie down, 
because he felt faint, and yawned, yawned as if he would 
put his jaw out of joint. 

He coughed a little, almost continually ; although he con- 
cealed it as much as possible, since he perceived that it 
made his mamma grow pale and agitated. 
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One day, however, Enrico himself was frightened, because, 
after an unusually violent spasm of coughing, he found that, 
when he took his handkerchief from his mouth, it was slightly 
streaked with red. He began to cry, but had sufficient feel- 
ing and thoughtfulness to show to his father instead of his 
mother the blood which he had raised with the effort of 
coughing. Not that he believed himself to be loved less 
by his father than by his mother ; but a voice in his heart 
told him that his mother suffered more, was more troubled 
and anxious, when his health was not good. 

His father, looking at the handkerchief, showed no alarm, 
and consoled Enrico by telling him that this blood had come 
from the nose ; that it was nothing serious, and that he need 
not be disturbed about it. 

The following day, however, his father called a consulta- 
tion of three of the most famous physicians in the city, 
asking them to make a careful examination, and give their 
opinion as to this convalescence, which was so protracted 
that it seemed to be a second illness. The physicians came, 
sounded the boy's lungs, and concluded that no serious 
trouble threatened Enrico, but that the respiration through 
the upper part of the lungs was feeble, and that care must 
be taken that tubercles should not form while he was grow- 
ing. He must give up his studies, and go to the seashore, 
without books or pens, and remain there a year, living like 
the peasants and fishermen. 

The order of the physicians was carried out in less than 
a week. 

At San Terenzo, a small and charming village on the 
Gulf of Spezia, lived, in retirement in his villa, an uncle 
of Enrico's mamma, who, in their family, was famlU&tl^ 
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known as Uncle Baciccia. He seldom came to Turin, but 
his occasional visits were festival days for the family. 

He always brought with him some fish or lobsters or shell- 
fish, and presented Enrico with some little box from India 
or Japan, or with some curiosity out of the number which 
he had collected in his many voyages over all the seas of 
the world. 

Uncle Baciccia had no children, and found his house very 
lonely and quiet ; so that he was happy to receive our little 
Enrico, whose father and mother accompanied him to San 
Terenzo, regretting that they could not remain there with 
their son. They would have liked to divide themselves into 
two parts, — one returning to Turin to care for the home 
affairs and the younger children, the other remaining at San 
Terenzo to assist Enrico in regaining his health. 

The parting was trying and sorrowful. The parents 
promised to return soon and often ; and Uncle Baciccia, 
pretending to be indifferent and unfeeling, but wiping away 
a tear with the back of his hand, put an end to the tearful 
leave-taking with these words : — 

' ' Per Bacco ! per Bacco I it seems that between Turin and 
San Terenzo there must be, not only the whole Atlantic 
Ocean, but the Pacific as well. I will write to you every 
day, if only a postal-card, if only one word : won't that 
satisfy you ? And you may go in peace, for I will transform 
your Enrico into a fine, strong sailor : the air is so good here, 
that people do not die until they are eighty or ninety years 
old." 

The first few days after Enrico's arrival at San Terenzo 
were a continual surprise for him, a real intoxication ; so 
much so, that he accused himself of not thinking enough of 
his father and mother so far away, from whom he had never 
been separated before. 
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He saw the ocean for the first time, and this new life of 
the fishermen who drew up on the shore their nets full 
of fish. The continual going and coming, in the gulf, of the 
Italian iron-clads, their manoeuvres, and the cannon-practice 
from the fortresses, all kept him in a state of constant 
delight and wonder. 

He was surprised by the beauty of the place and the 
softness of the air. It was November, and from his mamma 
he heard that snow had already fallen at Turin. Here, how- 
ever, the sun shone brightly in the blue sky : the oaks, the 
pines, and the olive-trees, had not lost their leaves, and, with 
their varied shades of green, would make one believe that 
at San Terenzo spring was eternal. 

The village was situated in a little basin overlooked by 
its picturesque mediaeval castle, and enclosed, on the side 
toward Lerici, by the magnificent Park of the Casa Macca- 
rani, with its hundreds of pines and oaks sloping to the sea, 
offering a shadowy, fresh retreat from the sun, even in the 
warmest hours of the day. In the orchards grew, here and 
there, a gigantic palm-tree, showing the mildness of the 
climate, which was even more strongly indicated by the 
beautiful Australian and South- American plants cultivated 
by Uncle Baciccia in his garden. 

At first Enrico stood somewhat in awe of his Uncle 
Baciccia, but from day to day it seemed as though the voice 
of the old mariner became more genial ; he seemed less 
brusque, less imperious : and Enrico became very fond of 
him, and felt as if in him he had found a second father. 

The good captain was a fine and attractive figure, of 
medium height, with broad shoulders. He wore all the year 
round a large Panama hat, upon which the dust of the eartk 
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and the spray of the sea had written their story. His hair 
was quite gray, and his beard white : his eyebrows, very 
black and heavy, seemed now and then to conceal gray eyes 
which expressed two things only, — great tenderness and 
fierce anger. 

His anger was terrible, but lasted only a short time ; and 
immediately afterward, as after great tempests, his tender- 
ness re-appeared greater than ever. His face was bronzed, 
and furrowed with deep wrinkles, — a lion-like exterior which 
at first aroused fear, then awakened profound liking. The 
tenderness and anger which alternated in the eyes of Uncle 
Baciccia were inseparable, and seemed to form the basis of 
his character. 

If he was walking in the piazza, and was approached 
by a beggar asking for charity, exhibiting a stump of an 
arm, — 

" Go to the Devil ! Idle fellow, good-for-nothing ! " 

And the beggar hastened away, frightened at the voice of 
thunder, and the frown which accompanied it ; but, before he 
was out of sight, a lira was placed in Enrico's hand by his 
uncle, with the words, — 

" Run, give him this money. He is a beggar ; but he has 
only one arm, and cannot work." 

So at other times, when persons came knocking at the villa 
to ask him to subscribe for some charitable scheme, he 
shouted angrily to them from the balcony, telling them to be 
off with their troublesome petitions. 

" It seems as though one could not remain quiet a single 
day. I wish you would not trouble me with all your philan- 
thropic schemes to get money from the pockets of simpletons. 
I choose to be charitable after my own fashion and at my 
own time. Do you understand? " 

If they were people from the town, they understood per- 
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fectly well, and went away without being angry, saying, 
" We will return at some other time." And they departed, 
feeling quite sure that Uncle Baeiceia would that very day 
send them a generous subscription. 

In the country round about, he was beloved by eveiy one, 
which Enrico perceived whenever they went out together. 
From the urchins playing in the streets, even to the magnates 
of the village, every one had a salute for him, — a salute of 
affection and respect combined. The boys regarded him at 
first with a certain fear, but then smiled at him, and often 
approached him shyly with the hope of being presented with 
some candy, some fruit, or some pennies. 

His friends and companions called him, as did Eurico's 
family. Uncle Baeiceia : others generally called him captain, 
and this name seemed to please him especially. Some who 
were careless, or newly arrived in town, said to him, Signor 
Cavaliers; and this he was indeed, having been for some time 
the sindaco of Lerici : but woe to these imprudent ones ! 
they were sure of receiving a rebuke, and of being obliged 
to return a second time to repeat their questions, without 
addressing him as Cavaliere. 

" Cavaliere ! what nonsense ! Do you not see that I go on 
foot?'' 

The three persons, who, with Uncle Baeiceia, formed the 
aristocracy of San Terenzo, were the curate, the physician, 
and the apothecary ; and they had all fallen into the habit 
of calling him, sometimes the benevolent growler, some- 
times the philosopher; calling him the grumbler when 
he flew into one of his terrible rages, and calling him the 
philosopher when he was at peace with himself and the 
world. 

In reality he was both philosopher and grumbler at one 
and the same time : nature had made him passionate ; but 
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the kindness of his disposition, and years of self-discipline, 
had corrected his natural defects. He was not only a 
philosopher, but, what is better, an optimistic philosopher; 
but of this philosophy we shall have occasion to speak at 
greater length hereafter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Enrico's first lesson in his uncle's garden. — the six 

PINES. — the NORWAY BARLEY, AND THE OBSTINATE 
ASPARAGUS. 

" ^VFOW," said Uncle Baciccia to Enrico, sitting with him 
-L 1 on the garden- wall, " do not imagine that the year 
which you are to pass with me is to be a long idleness, all 
with a view to the restoration of your health ; idleness does 
harm, even to convalescents : only, your work is to be done in 
the open air ; and instead of the school-bench and text-books, 
you are to sit here on my garden-wall, or on the rocks of 
the coast, and I will be your teacher. 

" I shall teach you neither Latin nor Greek ; but I shall 
speak to you of the art of living, and of going through the 
world with advantage to yourself and others. I, you see, was 
put aboard a vessel when I could scarcely read or write ; and 
the little that I know, and the fortune that I have gathered 
together, and this little villa which I have built, I owe to 
myself, and to myself alone. With the ability to read and 
write, and a good pair of eyes to see and study what is 
around us, we have the keys of the knowledge of all that 
is useful and good, and can by our own unaided efforts 
instruct and educate ourselves. 

" I say this to you, not that you may conceive a dislike to 
your school, or your books, or your teachers, but because 
you should know that, even outside of these well-ordered 
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means of instruction, there is a world open to all, whence we 
should draw the surest, most useful, most practical part of 
our knowledge. The teachers (even the best of them) show 
us merely the path which we ought to pursue : but in this 
path we must walk for ourselves, pausing at will to observe 
the travellers who walk with us, or in an opposite direction ; 
to study for ourselves the fields through which we pass, 
and to view the azure mountains which are always visible in 
the depth of the horizon. 

"I will teach you without books and without slate many 
desirable things which I have learned, and which have 
greatly assisted me and others, and which will perhaps be 
of benefit to you also. The art of living and of thinking 
is taught only in the smallest degree in the schools ; and they 
must be learned by looking about us, and learning how 
others think and live. Every scene of nature, every man 
whom we meet in the way, can give us a lesson, if only we 
know how to make nature and man speak. The best of all 
we find in the teachings of masters, and in the pages of 
books, is taken from the great volume of nature, that is, 
indeed, the mother of all, and the teacher of all teachers. 

" Here, for example, in my orchard I find great moral and 
educational lessons. Observe those five pines which flank the 
avenue which leads from the gate to the house, and that 
other one, scarcely visible there in the cane-brake on the 
side of the hill which descends to the sea. 

" These six pines are. of the same age, of the same species, 
and were planted by me ten years ago, as were all the other 
plants in the orchard and in the garden. When I set them 
out, they were four years old, so that now they are just of 
your age. But see what difference of robustness and beauty 
there is between the first five and the other poor weakling, 
which is scarcely perceived among the green leaves of the 
canes. 
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" I had ordered six pines from Florence, thinking that just 
that number would be needed for the avenue: but having 
placed the first five in the ground, there remained one over ; 
and, not knowing where to put it, I planted it in that barren 
spot among the canes in a sterile and ungrateful soil. 

" The first five, finding a thick bed of loose earth, sent forth 
their roots wide and deep ; and you see them now robust in 
stature, thick with branches, and loaded with fine cones. 
The other is little more than a metre high ; it is puny, 
rickety, has never yielded a single cone, and it is easy to 
see that in a little while it will be dead. 

'' Nevertheless, when they were set out, all six of these trees 
were of the same size and the same vigor, and bade fair to 
arrive later at the same degree of development. Yet the 
first five are already as high as the first story of the house, 
and will live longer than I ; if no one cuts them down, they 
will last longer even than the villa : the last one is dying. 
It is the effect of different kinds of education, of the 
different soil in which these young trees were planted, a 
most eloquent lesson, teaching how much agriculture, how 
much education, can do, and which is true also of another 
education of those other plants which are men. Two men, 
equal, merely because they are planted in different soil and 
differently cultivated will repeat the experience of the pines 
of the avenue, and of that unfortunate one in the canebrake. 

" When you are alone, think of the story of my pines, and 
write about them in your letters home. And call, if you 
like, this little story, sliort but true, the first lesson of your 
Uncle Baciccia." ^ ^ 

This uncle, who had passed all his life upon the sea, 
seemed, now that he was old, to love nothing but the earth ; 
and he passed almost all his days in his garden. 
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He never went out in his boat except to give Enrico a 
chance to breathe the sea-air, or to teach him how to row. 

Enrico assisted his uncle in the garden- work, and went on 
learning the names of the plants, their uses, and the manner 
of cultivating them. 

One day Uncle Baciccia took a spade, and went to work 
turning up the soil in a little plat of ground in the orchard, 
where the stubble of a crop of cereal which had been reaped 
some time before was still standing. 

" See here, Enrico, these dead straws have a story of 
their own, and have taught me a great lesson of science and 
morality : would you like to hear It ? 

" Last summer I sowed in this little patch a handful of 
barley-seed, which I had kept for a while in my study as a 
memento of one of my journeys in Lapland. In that remote 
country of Europe, where not a tree grows, the sun shines 
day and night for three months continuously ; and then the 
grasses and shrubs which can live in those glacial lands 
make haste to come up, to flower, and to yield their fruit. 
Vegetation is impatient, so to sj^eak, to fulfil its mission : — 
the plants of Lapland have fonned the habit of living in 
haste. 

''Barley is the only cereal which succeeds in growing in 
Lapland ; but it comes up, grows, and forms a head in a 
time much shorter than with us. Desiring to see if here 
also the barley-seeds would continue their habits of living 
in haste, I brought a handful in my trunk ; and then I forgot 
them, and they remained several yeare in the drawer ; this 
year I came across them, and thought I would try tlie 
experiment. Well, Enrico, even under this laughing sky, 
where plants can grow at their leisure without fear of snow 
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and ice, the barley of Lapland follows out its own traditions ; 
and in a few weeks, to the great wonder of all my neigh- 
bors and friends in San Terenzo, it completed its course, 
and bore magnificent heads, which you have seen gathered 
into a little sheaf, and hanging from the ceiling of my study. 

" With these heads I shall renew the experiment next year, 
and so on, every year as long as I live ; and then I shall 
leave to my heirs the care of pursuing the experiment many 
years longer. I am sure that little by little my barley will 
lose its hurry in growing and maturing its heads, and 
will come to be the more leisurely barley which we cultivate 
in the temperate and warm countries of Europe. 

' ' My dear Enrico, this Lapland barley teaches us a great 
lesson. First of all, it shows us how plants can accommodate 
themselves to the exigencies of climate, and regulate them- 
selves in such a manner as to resist the dangers and enemies 
which threaten them. If Scandinavian or Lapland barley 
grew as slowly as ours, it would have to give up living, 
because the last colds of the spring, and the first frosts of 
the Northern autumn, would kill it. But the Northern barley 
hastens, and arrives in time to escape its enemies : so also 
there are among us, men destined to a short life, and who 
are often precocious in their physical and intellectual develop- 
ment, and who run rapidly the course of their existence, 
like the barley which I have brought from Lapland. 

''But still further : the Lapland barley transmits to succeed- 
ing generations the habit of living in haste ; and even when 
transferred into warm countries, where rapidity of growth is 
unnecessary, still it rushes on. So also it may be said of 
us, — that with our education and surroundings, with all the 
means by which we govern ourselves for good or evil, we 
may not only improve ourselves, but hand down to our 
descendants a portion, of the benefits we have acquired. 
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Good begets good ; and the living transmit, even to the 
unborn, the blessings which they have attained by good 
deeds and a correct life. 

" It may be, Enrico, that you will not understand at once 
the importance of what I say, although your intelligence is 
far beyond your years ; but for the present it is enough that 
you remember my barley, and think of it in your hours of 
solitude and of meditation. Then, when you are older, and 
have a great mustache, the story of my barley will recur 
to you ; and you will draw lessons from it, which you can 
apply to the little daily affairs of life, and to the solution of 
the more weighty problems of society." 

Another day, Uncle Baciccia, sitting on the ground in his 
orchard, was amusing himself pulling up grass. Enrico, 
perched on a pile of stones, was watching him, and wonder- 
ing at the extreme pleasure his uncle seemed to take in that 
occupation. 

" My dear uncle, how in the world can you enjoy pulling 
up grass? Couldn't you have that tedious, tiresome job 
done by a peasant?" 

" My dear Enrico, you cannot conceive the pleasure I 
experience in pulling up grass. I talk with every weed : 
I speak with the ants, whose proceedings I so willingly dis- 
turb ; with the snails, and the beetles I find ; with all that 
little animated world, vegetable and animal, which is unno- 
ticed by the great mass of humanity, and which is trodden 
under foot every day with the utmost unconcern. Besides, 
the very monotony of my manual labor favoi^s reflection ; and 
my thoughts run far away, after resting for a moment over a 
blade of grass, or a snail shrunk into its shell. Among the 
many books which I have outlined sitting here in the path, 
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and pulling up weeds, — books that I shall never write, — 
there is one which ought to be called ' Lessons in the Art of 
Teaching, Culled in my Garden.' 

" If it will not weary you, listen to me, my boy. 

"Here in this gravelly path grow at least thirty or forty 
species of weeds, which I do not sow, and which spring up 
again and again, with various degrees of obstinacy. For 
instance, veronicas, ranunculi, and nettles, once pulled up, 
do not show themselves again for months and years, unless 
seeds are brought by the wind. But there are two little 
plants which it is almost impossible to extirpate, they are so 
persistent in re-appearing. One of them everybody knows : 
it is the dog^s grass, to whose pertinacious resurrection can 
be traced the origin of so many proverbs, in which it always 
figures as the personification of obstinacy, incorrigibility, 
and other similar virtues. The other is less known, and is 
the Trincia tuberosa. Here it is with its golden-yellow 
flowei-s, and leaves not much unlike those of the wild 
succory. 

" From the resistance these two plants oppose to destruc- 
tion, I deduce an instructive lesson. 

" The dog's grass sends out, in all directions, innumerable 
roots, which spread out, and creep around on every side, in 
the moist earth, in the dry sand, and among the crevices 
of the rocks : when you think you have pulled up a plant of 
dog's grass, you have accomplished just nothing at all, 
because you have left under ground and among the rocks 
a great many roots, which will reproduce the plant. Here, 
you see, I have a hook and a little spade ; and with both of 
them I follow the ramifications of the roots but I can never 
get them all ; and, so long as one remains, it can renew the 
entire plant. 

*'The Ji'incia tuberosa resists destruction in another 
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manner. You pull up the little tufts of leaves and flowers 
appearing above ground, but that amounts to nothing ; 
because every shoot has left under ground six, eight, ten, 
or even twenty, small, tapering tubers, which seem like so 
many little carrots ; and each one of them, all alone, can 
reproduce the destroyed plant, protesting against death, and 
against its destroyer. 

''It is the same with a certain asparagus down there at 
the farther end of the garden under the fig-tree, which 
sprouts and grows every year, notwithstanding the fact that 
I always pull it up long before its maturity. I have often 
thought I had got every root, but have always been mistaken. 
The next year the obstinate little thing tauntingly arose from 
its ruins. This year you will see it in bloom, because its 
obstinacy has commanded my respect. I seemed to see in 
it the faithful impersonation of a resolute and immovable 
character ; and I said to it, ' Live ! ' 

" My dear Enrico, the dog's grass, the Trincia tuberosa, 
and my obstinate asparagus, furnish us with a valuable moral 
lesson. They hold out, and resist destruction, because they 
have numerous and robust roots, and drive them deep into 
the ground. Other weeds, whose roots are few and delicate, 
die at the first weeding. In like manner, we, in order to 
stand up against the adversities of life, ought to sink the 
roots of knowledge and sentiment down deep into the subsoil 
of our being, so that, when the tempest rends us, we may 
revive with new life. Every thing that has shallow roots 
dies soon, even if not torn up by violent hands. Roots near 
the surface die if it does not rain, because the stratum of 
earth which they occupy receives no water. But when the 
roots are deep, they can reach the moisture necessary to 
their life in a soil which loses slowly the water which perme- 
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ates it. Then again, we should have, not one root only, but 
many ; so that one of them may always escape excessive 
drought, or attacks of hostile hands. 

" Think, Enrico, of this little story of the roots, and lay it 
up for future meditation." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CALENDAR OF GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 

ONE day Uncle Baciccia and Enrico started out from San 
Terenzo, to take a walk to Lerici. A fresh breeze blew 
from the land, and there was not much surf ; so they walked 
along a narrow strip of beach between the rock-bound high- 
lands and the sea. The constant care which they had to 
exercise on account of the great stones, and the inequalities 
of a road, for yeare in process of construction, but never 
constructed, rendered conversation impossible, and, but for a 
word or an exclamation from time to time, put an end to 
discourse between the wayfarers. 

The sky was gray, the sea of a dirty ashy hue ; and in the 
air there was an inexpressible sense of chill and melancholy, 
which announced the approaching winter. In Liguria the win- 
ter is short, and relieved by many little spring-like intervals ; 
but even there it has its dull days and drenching rains. 

When they arrived at the shore of Botri, Uncle Baciccia 
asked Enrico to sit down on a rock all honeycombed 
with holes and corroded by the action of the water, which 
afforded a natural seat by no means uncomfortable. The 
clouds had opened a little rift ; and one cold ray of sunlight, 
silvery rather tlian golden, sent across the surface of the sea 
what seemed like a shiver of light, or the gleam of an antique 
cuirass. And when the clouds closed up the rift, rays and 
scintillations and flashings disappeared ; and sky and sea 
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became gloomy, wrapping themselves in one vast mantle of 
thickness and obscurity. This alternating of light and dark- 
ness occupied the attention of the companions, who watched 
intently the thousand changes and contrasts of sky and sea. 

The silence was interrupted by a long and deep sigh from 
Uncle Baciccia, who had been gazing at the sea for many 
minutes, with the fixed and vacant look of one who thinks of 
things very far away from those which surround him. 

" Why do you sigh? " ventured Enrico. 

" Do I indeed know, myself, why I sigh? On this dreary 
day, in the midst of all this gloom which surrounds me, my 
thoughts turn back to the past, and I feel upon my shoulders 
all the weight of fifty years of recollections. My sadness, 
however, is serene and almost sweet, because, regarding with 
one comprehensive view this half-century of life, I find 
nothing, absolutely nothing, for which to reproach myself. 

" It was here, Enrico, on this very rock that I sat one gray, 
cold, dreary November day, just like this, fifty-two years 
ago. Within a few months, I had lost father and mother. 
I felt alone in the world, with no other knowledge than that 
acquired in the three elementar}^ classes of the school of San 
Terenzo. A cousin of my father, a captain of long voyages, 
had told me that within a fortnight he would take me aboard 
his vessel, which was engaged in the grain-trade in the Black 
Sea. And I, sitting here on this rock, which is now in the 
same spot, and has the very stains and holes of a half-century 
ago, looked out on the sea, which I should soon cross for the 
first time, and upon which I felt that I was thenceforth to 
pass all my life. 

''That which occupied my mind that day, however, was not 
the idea of a voyage to foreign lands, nor anxiety respecting 
a new life with a cousin whom I hardly knew by siglit, and 
who was from that time forward to be my master- No ! wliat 
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made me silent, what had made me seek this picturesque and 
romantic spot, to be alone with my thoughts, was a visit made 
that same morning to Don Evaristo, the old curate of my 
village. 

'' Don Evaristo had told me to go to his house, because he 
wanted to make me a fine present before I left San Terenzo. 

" I did not wait for a second invitation. A few hours after, 
I was at the residence of Don Evaristo, curious and impatient 
to see what fine memento he was going to give me. 

" ' Bravo, my little man ! you have been obedient. Come 
here, and sit on the sofa.' 

*'Inthe mean time, he had opened a little bureau, and 
given me two chocolate-drops. 

" What could it be, this famous present, the fine memento? 
I began to be anxious and suspicious. The curate, with that 
round face of his, red as a beet, had all the time a certain 
smile on his lips, very, benevolent and pleasant, but which 
also savored a little of quizzing. 

*' Perhaps Don Evaristo was quizzing me ; but I was not 
long in finding out what his famous present was. 

*' ' You know, Battista, I am poor. I cannot present you 
with a watch, nor a purse full of money ; though I should be 
very glad to give you lK)th, because I was for many years a 
very intimate friend of your father and mother. But not 
being able to give you any costly thing, I wish to offer you 
some advice, which is much more valuable than a gold watch 
or a full purse ; and if you follow it, some day, when you 
return to San Terenzo, if I am still living, you will come and 
thank me for it. 

^* * If your poor father were still alive, he would make every 
sacrifice to have you continue your studies, because it was 
bis ambition to make something great of you, — a lawyer, an 
engineer, or at least a magistrate. But his last misfortunes 
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have left you an orphan, and poor. Although you are now 
only ten years old, you must earn your bread by the sweat of 
your brow, beginning to learn the trade of a sailor, with your 
cousin, Captain Bartolo. Well, you need not be discouraged ; 
from a sailor, one can become a captain : and no occupation is 
humiliating or degrading, if you carry into it sense and 
earnestness. It is enough to learn something every day ; to 
take each day one step forward. The best and most useful 
education is that which we may acquire by our own efforts ; 
and now we come to my counsel, which I shall continue to 
call my present. 

'' 'Commencing to-morrow, when you get up in the morning 
and say your prayers, you are to propose to yourself three 
good things to do during the day ; and at night, when you go 
to bed, before going to sleep, you are to consider whether 
you have done the three good things which you determined 
upon in the morning. Thus not a day of your life will be 
lost ; and you will go on improving and perfecting yourself 
continually, without need of school or teacher. 

" 'And now, my little Battista, give me a good kiss, and 
don't forget Don Evaristo and his advice.' 

" I assure you, my dear Enrico, that just for the moment I 
was a little confounded, and I confess that I would have pre- 
ferred* to carry away a silver medal, or some trifle, instead 
of this advice : but the next -day, having come here for a 
walk, and sitting alone on this rock, the whole discourse of 
Don Evaristo, which I have abbreviated in telling you, came 
up before my mind ; and I reflected and ix)ndered long uix)n 
it, and from that day I have followed the advice of the 
curate ; and even now that I am old, and consider myself no 
longer capable of self -improvement, I continue, involuntarily, 
from the force of imperious habit, to assign to myself every 
morning three good things to accomplish during the day ; 
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and at night, if I have forgotten one of them, I do not go to 
sleep with my accustomed peace and serenity. I assure you, 
that even in times of storms, when no one went to bed, find- 
ing myself at daybreak on the deck of my vessel, I felt the 
need, before saluting the new day, of saying my short prayer, 
one taught me by my mother, and of following it with the 
three good resolutions for the day. 

'' Don Evaristo had only said ' three good things ; * but with 
continual exercise and self-examination I improved upon 
this counsel, seeking every day to select three different 
things, which should improve my body, my heart, and my 
mind. 

" For a great many years, as you know, I had no time to 
read ; and afterwards, when I had acquired some degree of 
liberty and ease, I read nothing but romances. Later, how- 
ever, little by little, I took up more serious subjects, — works 
of history, literature, and even philosophy. "Well, I assure 
you that in all those books of philosophy I have found that 
which I have read in myself while studying myself, and try- 
ing to improve every day, to be the truest, most healthful, 
and simplest philosophy. 

" That philosophy which I have taught myself, and which I 
call good sense, is that a perfect man must have well-balanced 
these three things, of which every individual is made up ; 
namely, body, heart, and mind. If only one of these three 
is kept active, and the others are neglected, the result is a 
lack of harmony and equilibrium, and an absolute incapacity 
for happiness, goodness, and wisdom. The happy man has 
that wholeness which consists in a complete harmony of 
perfect health, an upright heart, and a cultivated and well 
regulated mind. 

" But leaving health out of consideration, because it is a 
matter of universal acceptation that happiness cannot exist 
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without health, and that health is the chief temporal blessing, 
let us consider the heart and the mind. 

^^ It would not do to be all heart, still less to be all intellect. 
A man who is all heart is a vessel loaded with sails swelled 
out by the wind, but without a rudder. A man all brain is a 
craft with a good rudder, but without sails or wind. In either 
case he runs on to the reefs or sand-bars, or else remains 
always in the same place. This is the burden of my song, 
my dogma, my daily utterance : A well-ordered mind direct- 
ing a good heart; which is as much as to say, A good ladder 
and a fresh breeze. 

*' During the year which we shall pass together, my dear 
Enrico, you will hear this refrain of mine, no one knows how 
many times ; but have patience. I am so convinced in this 
direction, so certain that education should be founded on this 
solid basis, that I go on repeating it every day, to myself and 
to everybody. 

"It is on account of this conviction, that, following the 
precious counsel of Don Evaristo every day of my life, I 
have made it a point to assign to myself the accomplishment 
of one thing which should benefit my health, another which 
should improve my heart, and a third which should train my 
mind. 

"And you, my dear Enrico, who are now fourteen years 
old, and are wise far beyond your years, ought to commence 
the new year by adopting the good custom of the three daily 
tasks.'' ^ ^ 

Enrico had been listening with increasing attention to the 
discoui-se of his uncle, without losing a word. It was an 
entirely new world which opened before him, full of attrac- 
tions and marvels. Up to that time he had supposed m 
good faith that it was only in the schools that there was any 
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studying to be done, and that the mission of parents, at the 
most, was to remind their children of what they had learned 
from teachers. And now, here was this old uncle, who had 
always followed the sea, opening up to him new horizons, and 
telling him things he had never even dreamed of. 

How many resources he saw in himself, what powers 
hitherto unknown presented themselves to his consciousness, 
since he saw that a man may be, to a great extent, his own 
teacher ! All these surprises found an outlet in a few con- 
fused and fragmentary words. 

" But, uncle, how can any one think of three good things 
to do every day, all one's life ? I should think it would be 
vei-y hard to find new ones all the time. In only one year, at 
three a day, these good things would amount to — to " — 

" One thousand and ninety-five a year, and in leap-year a 
thousand and ninety-eight. I have known those figures by 
heart for a long time.'* 

"A thousand and ninety-eight good actions!" repeated 
Enrico mechanically. 

"But, my dear boy, a good man does at least twenty or 
thirty good things every day ; because every kindness shown 
to friends, every act of justice, every counsel given or received 
in friendship, every little sacrifice of an unworthy desire, 
every new thing learned, is a good work : and from all these 
things, you find it difficult to select three? " 

'^ It may be easier than it appears, but just now your idea 
seems so new " — 

" Well, I will help you make it become old. Within the 
next few days, I will write on a sheet of paper three daily 
tasks for the month of January. You can take them rather 
as a guide than otherwise, and if other things suggest them- 
selves, substitute them for mine ; and so, after a month of 
guidance, you can go on without any such assistance. 
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"And now, a few words more: for the first few years, 
even until you grow up, do not simply formulate in your mind 
the three good resolutions for the day, but write them on a 
memorandum-book, with double columns, so that you can set 
against the good resohitions a yes or a no, according as you 
have, or have not, carried them out. I assure you, that, when 
your hair is gray, you will read these little books with ,the 
greatest pleasure, and they will be the most precious volumes 
in your library. There will pass before your eyes, under the 
guidance of sentiment, the sweet memories of childhood and 
youth ; and you will live over again your smiling boyhood, 
and be filled with emotion in the presence of a past bearing 
throughout the impressions of a long line of good works. 
These pages will be the inventory of your virtues, the precious 
annals of your achievements ; for I can assure you that every 
man, though the humblest and most obscure citizen in the 
world, can in the commonest paths of life accomplish heroic 
acts and noble sacrifices, which history does not record, 
because it has other things to do ; but which will render our 
existence happy and good and useful, and will bless it to us 
infinitely. 

" Now I have handed down to you the present that Don 
Evaristo made me that day. ' * 

A few days after, Enrico found on his table, in a little 
writing-book, three daily resolutions, written by his uncle, for 
the entire mouth of January ; and for the other eleven months 
of the year, as many blank pages as there were days, so that 
the lad might fill them out himself. 
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THE CALENDAR OF GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 
THE DAILY RESOLVES. 

January let. 

1 . To-day I will tell myself what is the principal defect of 
my 4 body. 

2. I will also decide what is the chief flaw in my moral 
character. 

3. Finally, I will learn what is the most notable weakness 
of my intellect. 

And if, in this general examination of conscience, I do not 
succeed in finding out, I will ask my Uncle Baciccia to help 
me. 

January 2d. 

To-day I will look at the side of my medal the reverse of 
that which I did yesterday ; that is, I will ask myself these 
three questions : — 

1 . What is the most marked superiority of my body ? 

2. What is the choicest virtue of my heart? 

3. What is the mental labor that I perform with the least 
fatigue, and perform the best? 

Very probably I shall not need to turn to my uncle to give 
an answer to these questions. We see our virtues quickly, 
and through a lens at that, which doubles them, or increases 
them a hundred-fold. 

January 3d. 

1. Yesterday my cousin Piero, who is of the same age as 
I, went up on Mount Caualbino, and came down in an hour 
and a half. I wish to do as much to-day. 

2. Two days ago Biuello begged a soldo of me. I was on 
the point of going to Signora Venturi*s to see the very pretty 
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little theatre which she has in her villa, and, irritated, I 
answered, " Don't tease me ! '* To-day, even if he does not 
ask it, I will give him two soldi. 

3. I will to-day learn by heart all the first canto of the 
" Inferno," because in the examination of conscience, which I 
made the first of the year, I learned only too well that a poor 
memory is the principal defect of my brain. 

January 4th. 

1 . To-day I will spring out of bed as soon as they come to 
call me, and not pretend to sleep, as I did yesterday. 

2. I will write to-day a beautiful, long letter to my mother, 
and without its being necessary for my uncle to tell me to 
do it. 

3. To-day I will learn by heart the names of all the, prin- 
cipal rivers of Italy, with their course from the source to 
the sea. 

Jcuiuary 6th. 

1. I will ask my uncle to have carrots served to-day at the 
table ; and I will force myself to eat them, although I do not 
like them. 

2. To-day, playing with my neighbors, I will not affront 
them in any way. 

3. I will repeat the names of all the principal peaks of the 
Alps and of the Apennines. 

January 6th. 

1 . I will take a military promenade as far as Spezia. 

2. To-day I will not play with my cousin, to punish myself 
for the rude and discourteous manner in which I responded 
yesterday to a remark of my uncle. 

3. I will draw, from memory, the outlines of the map of 
Europe. 
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January 7th. 

1. I will clean my nails carefully and thoroughly; for 
yesterday evening I blushed at Meucci's, as I was playing 
briscola with the young lady of the house, having perceived 
that my nails had a border of velvet, as they say in Milan. 

2. I will carry to-day two lemons from the garden to 
the wife of poor Menin, who has been in bed with a fever 
many days. 

3. I will learn the names of the greatest travellers in the 
world, from Marco Polo to Stanley. 

January 8th. 

1. Yesterday I allowed myself to be led away by greediness, 
and ate too much caciiicco^ and got up from the table heavy 
and sleepy. To-day, on the contrary, I will rise from the 
table with some appetite, correcting by dieting the gluttony 
of yesterday. 

2. I intend to say to as many persons as I meet, in talking 
with them, something which will give them pleasure. 

3. I will make a list of the books which I prefer among all 

which I have read until now, judging them by the interest I 

have in them, and seeking to explain to myself the cause of 

my preference. 

January Gth. 

1. To-day my uncle is going to carry me in a boat to 
Lerici, and I wish to row all the time, as well in going as 
returning ; because it seems to me that I exercise my legs 
more often than my arms, and they are too slender. 

2. In my customary walk in Park Maccarani, I will force 
myself to understand why I love my papa and my mamma 
equally, but yet love them differently. 

3. I will trace from memory the map of Italy with its 
coasts and its principal chains of mountains. 
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January lOth. 

1. I will not go to bed any more with my drawers and 
stockings on for fear of feeling the chill of the sheets. It is a 
habit for a man who is lazy and not neat. 

2. All day I will think of wholly satisfying my dearest 
uncle, who is so fond of me. 

3. To translate a page from the Latin, one from the Fi*ench, 
and another from the German. 

January 11th. 

1. I will ask my uncle to teach me what are the most 
nutritious foods. 

2. I will make a list of my friends in the order of the 
affection which I have for them, explaining to myself why I 
love them. 

3. Arithmetic is my bugbear, and to-day I will not go to 
walk before I have solved two problems of my manual. 

January 12th. 

1. I will inquire why we eat with pleasure, and even advan- 
tage to our health, foods little nutritive, such as fruits and 
vegetables. 

2. To-day I will answer this question : why Pierino, one 
of my oldest friends, has been distasteful to me for some 
time ? whose fault is this change, mine or his ? 

3. I will answer in writing this other question : among all 
the great men, whose names, achievements, and deeds I 
know, whom do I think the greatest of all, and why? 

January 13th. 

1. My uncle repeats to me constantly that I must try 
to do more difficult things ; for me, one of the most difficult 
is to rise promptly, and not go to bed late. To-day I will 
get up before my uncle, and retire as soon as he. 
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2. To-day I will go, for at least two or three hours, to 
be company for Pierino, who is obliged to stay in bed from a 
sprained foot. 

3. To-day I will answer this question : who is the best 
among the celebrated men whose biographies I know ? 

January 14th. 

1. Yesterday, while jumping with Orlando's two boys, who 
are of the same age as I, I felt embarrassed at not knowing 
how to jump as well as they. To-day I will challenge them 
to a second trial, and I will do what they do. Have I not 
legs like theirs? have I not the same strength, the same 
agility ? 

2. I will teach reading to Fancio's son, who is ashamed not 
to know how to read. Half an hour a day devoted to doing 
good to this good boy will give me also pleasure. 

3. I will copy the map of the planisphere which is found 
on the first page of my atlas. 

January 16th. 

1. I will learn what difference it makes to our health, 
drinking water, beer, or wine. 

2. I will to-day classify all the persons I know into 
loved persons, indifferent, and disliked persons, trying 
afterwards to reduce to the least possible number the third 
category. 

3. I will translate a page of Titus Livius into French. 

January 16th. 

1. Yesterday I accepted a cigarette from the coffee-house 
keeper Raimondi, and I smoked it in secret, in the garden- 
grove. I make to-day the resolve not to smoke any more 
until I become a man. 

2. Fifteen days have already passed, and I have not yet 
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answered the affectionate letter of my sister Costanza. I 
will answer to-day, and never commit a similar discourtesy. 
3. I will translate a page of French into Latin. 

January 17th. 

1 . I will ask the doctor of San Terenzo, who is a very 
learned man, to explain to me why one has a cold more often 
in winter than in summer, and why one can be cured often 
by a good perspiration. 

2. Yesterday, in speaking with my neighbor, Piero, about 
our house in Turin, I exaggerated its beauty and size. I 
extolled with emphasis the richness of the furniture, and I 
reproach myself for it. I will to-day go back to that descrip- 
tion, and reduce it to its proper limits. I indulge too much 
in praising excessively all my own things ; and mamma has 
always said to me, repeating it a hundred times, that exag- 
geration is the sister of a lie. 

3. I will endeavor to draw with crayon uncle's little villa. 

January 18th. 

1. I will learn why, after a long walk, or after any 
fatigue whatever, one feels the need of lying down, and why 
the horizontal position is the best for resting. 

2. Yesterday I promised to give Fancio's son the usual 
little lesson in reading ; and notwithstanding, I did not go, 
because I was wild to run to see the seine-fishing. I did 
even worse, — I did not send him word that I should not. 
go to his house, and afterwards I did not ask his pardon 
for it. To-day I will give him, as compensation, a double 
lesson. 

3. I will commit to memory the whole ode on Maclodio, 
by Alessandro Manzoni. 
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January 19th. 

1. I have noticed, that, when I seat myself at supper, I 
feel so famished that I eat with greediness, and in such hot 
haste that I have not time to masticate well the bread and 
the meat. My uncle rebukes me, telling me that I seem 
dying of hunger ; and I perceive that at night I have bad 
dreams and a bad digestion. I will eat, therefore, with less 
haste. 

2. I will behave in a way to show affectionate courtesy to 
at least three persons among those I know and with whom 
I converse most often. 

3. I will learn by heart the first four pages of the first 
canto of the "^neid.'* 

January 20th. 

1. I will ask the doctor to tell me why it is better for 
the health to eat at fixed hours, and not irregularly and by 
chance. 

2. In the lesson which I give to Fancio's son, I will try 
not to lose my patience so often, and so much the more 
because this virtue is very difficult for me. 

3. In a composition, I will try to describe the Gulf of 
Spezia the best that I can, and will send it to my father. 

January 21st. 

1. I will learn why, running hard up a slope, I breathe 
uneasily, and my heart beats fast in my breast. 

2. Yesterday I plagued Gigino because he has large ears, 
and appears to have the face of a baboon. I had fun over 
his misfortune, and I did very wrong. To-day I will ask 
his pardon, and with as much politeness make him forget 
the contempt I showed him yesterday. 
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3. I will learn, with the aid of my uncle, to recognize 
the principal constellations and the larger stars of our 
heavens. 

January 22d. 

1. Yesterday, going to Spezia, I spent a whole lira, that 
my uncle had given me, in buying tarts ; and I ate them all 
on the steamer, without saving a single one for my cousins. 
At the table I had no appetite ; and looking in the faces of 
my two little cousins, who are so much smaller than I, I was 
ashamed, and I felt myself blushing. I am offended when 
they call me a child, because I feel myself a youth, and almost 
a man. Yet yesterday I played the part of a baby. I shall 
see to it that I have no more remorse of this kind. 

2. To-day I will give up my portion of the fruit to my 
cousins. 

3. I wish my uncle to explain to me why, when the moon 
is near the horizon, either in rising or setting, it appears 
larger than when it is high above our heads. 

January 23d. 

1. Yesterday, while rowing, I noticed that my left arm is 
weaker than my right. To-day I will row for some time 
with my left, and so I will continue a while, in order that the 
disparity of strength may not be so great. 

2. It is two months since I have seen mamma, and I feel 
something like a lump in my heart. I will write her every 
day, without exception, for a week at least, to tell her in 
every possible manner how fond I am of her. 

3. I will write to-day, in a short composition, all that our 
Italy owes to Victor Emanuel, Mazzini, and Cavour. 
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January 24th. 

1 . Fancio, who is twenty years older than I, can see on 
the distant horizon of the ocean the smallest ships, distin- 
guish the sails, the masts, the direction in which they are 
going. I, too, will practise myself in fixing my eyes on 
some distant object, that I may acquire the same sight as 
the sailor Fancio. 

2. At San Terenzo there is a man, who, for a stab given 
in a quarrel, was in the galleys five years. Yet he is now 
an honest man ; he is a boatman, and earns a good living. 
All shun him, look at him askance, and it troubles me. I 
will ask my uncle to employ him always when we want to go 
in a boat. 

3. To-day I will learn by heart the population of all the 
principal cities of Italy. 

January 25th. 

1 . I have always rebelled against the desire of my uncle 
that I should wear a flannel shirt. It seemed to make me 
too delicate ; and when one day I tried one, I felt so disagree- 
able a pricking that I threw it away. To-day I will put it 
on at any cost in order not to displease my good uncle, and 
because he has convinced me of the benefit of this habit. 

2. To-day I will meditate a long time on a remark made 
yesterday by my uncle in connection with a swindler, who, 
thieving here and there, has made himself rich : " An honest 
blockhead is worth more a hundred times than a bad swindler." 

3. I will observe, with a watch in my hand, the ebb and 
flow of the tide on the shore at San Terenzo. 
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January 26th. 

1. Now I get up at seven o'clock in the morning without 
needing to make any effort, because I have accustomed my- 
self to it. I will from this time forward gain another half- 
hour, and rise at half-past six. 

2. I will reflect on this fapt which I have observed many 
times, — one is apt to laugh at a man who allows himself 
to be too easily quizzed. Is not this, perhaps, a peculiar and 
most disagreeable malice of mankind ? 

3. Why the aborigines of America are commonly called 
Indians ? and why the Antilles are called the West Indies ? 
I will answer this double question. 

January 27th. 

1. I will ask the doctor why the water of our cistern has 
a sweeter taste, and is lighter for the stomach, than that of 
the fountain on the piazza, 

2. To day I will answer this question : Why does it revolt 
us to see animals ill-treated, when every day we kill so many 
to serve their flesh on our tables ? 

3. I will answer this question with the help of books and 
the doctor's science : why double flowers do not have seeds f 

January 28th. 

1. I will amuse myself every evening writing with my left 
hand. I do not want to cut the figure of a gentleman I saw 
yesterday at Rossi's, who, on account of a felon on his right 
hand, has not been able to write for a month. 

2. Yesterday, Peppino, the doctor's son, treated me badly 
for no reason, and insulted me. My first impulse was to run to 
his father to complain ; but then, being ashamed to make my- 
self the accuser, I restrained myself, and went my way. To- 
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day I will, with much dignity, ask this same Peppino the 
cause of his conduct, and ask him to give roe satisfaction. 

3. I will commit to memory "The Fifth of May," by 
Alessandro Manzoni. 

January 29tli. 

1. It is no matter to my cousin Gigi whether he sleeps 
with or without a pillow under his head ; and for me to sleep 
well, a pillow has always been indispensable. I too will try 
to do without a pillow. 

2. I have heard it said that a just man sins seven times. 
Now, I wish for three successive days to note each evening 
every action that I consider blamable or wrong, in order to 
see whether I am better or worse than the just man. 

3. I will beg my uncle to let me visit the arsenal at Spezia. 

January 30th. 

1. I will ask permission of my uncle to accompany the 
sailors on the boat, in order to habituate myself to their fare. 
I am sure that the dishes from our kitchen will seem to me 
afterwards much more delicious. 

2. That French captain, who arrived here in his yacht, 
a few days ago, drinks a great deal of punch every evening, 
and too often speaks ill of Italy and of the Italians. Every 
time that I hear him, I feel the blood mount to my face, but I 
have not the courage to combat his unjust charges. This day 
I propose to answer him. It is true I am, as it were, a boy ; 
but it is none the less true that I am an Italian, and ought 
not and can not let my country be insulted. 

3. I will learn the names of the winds of the sea, and the 
directions in which they blow. 
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January Slat. 

This day is the last of the month, and I will make an 
examination of conscience of all my actions in January, 
asking myself, — 

1. What have I done to improve my body? 

2. What have I done to make my heart better ? 

3. What have I learned to cultivate my intellect? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THREE CHILDREN ARE BITTEN BY A DOG. — THE ENGLISH 

NEVER CRY. 

ENRICO was sent to the village one morning by his 
uncle to do an errand, but soon came running back, 
and called to his uncle from the garden, — 

*' Uncle, uncle, come down here quickly! come out into 
the piazza! something terrible has happened ! " 

The voice and accent which accompanied these discon- 
nected words were so eloquent, so distressful, that Uncle 
Baciccia, seizing his hat, hastened to him, and went with 
Enrico directly to the piazza. 

In the windows appeared many heads, women with dishev- 
elled hair, and old, white-haired men, asking each other, — 

'' What is it? What has happened ? *' 

" They say there is a mad dog in the village." 

From the street, some one who was running towards the 
piazza answered, without stopping, the questions which were 
being exchanged from window to window : — 

'' Three children have been bitten by a dog." 

"It is not a dog belonging to the town : it is a dog that 
has come from Sarzana." 

'' No, he has come from Lerici." 

"For mercy sake ! I hope they are not my children, who 
were playing on the shore ! 



»> 
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" Jesu Maria ! May the Madonna help me ! I will offer a 
candle to San Prospero, if my children are safe." 

These questions, these replies, these exclamations, mingled 
confusedly in the air, jostled each other like persons in a 
disorderly crowd ; all together making an atmosphere of 
curious anxiety, of fright and pity. Uncle Baciccia and 
Enrico, without stopping to ask or to answer questions, soon 
arrived at the piazza. 

There, opposite the fountain, was a crowd of people with 
heads all turned in one direction ; all the men and women 
who had been called together by this sad occasion, like ants 
pressing around one of their companions crushed by the foot 
of a passer-by. 

As the uncle and nephew drew near this dense mass of 
people, which made way respectfully to allow them to ap- 
proach the children, many voices called out, '^Theodora's 
three children have been bitten by a mad dog ! " The three 
unfortunate children were the target of all these curious and 
anxious eyes, but no one dared touch them. 

They belonged to a poor fisherman and sailor. The oldest, 
a boy, who might be ten years of age, was thin and pale ; 
his feet were bare ; and his clothing, notwithstanding it was 
in November, consisted of a pair of woollen trousers and a 
ragged shirt. The two little girls were dressed more cleanly 
and comfortably : one appeared to be about six, the other 
four years old. They were all crying bitterly, and upon 
their faces was depicted indescribable terror. 

One had been bitten in the face, one in the leg, and one 
in the arm. 

The presence of Uncle Baciccia put an end to the con- 
fusion of these bewildered people, this din of reports and 
useless chatter. 

To his first question, directed to all, and yet to no one, in 
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a loud voice, but with great kindness, no one replied. There 
are often dialogues between one person and a thousand 
others. One is almost always equal to the thousand, who repl^* 
sometimes by a single voice, or by several, alternately reply- 
ing for all. There is no better opportunity than such scenes 
among the people, for observing those two men who represent 
the individual and society. 

" When were these children bitten ? *' 
" Perhaps twenty minutes or half an hour ago.** 
" Well, have you sent for the doctor? The wounds should 
be immediately cauterized." 

" The doctor has gone to Pitelli." 

" But there is no time to lose : I will attend to them myself. 
But first, answer another question. What dog is it that has 
bitten these poor children? Sometimes dogs bite without 
being mad. If the dog is known " — 

Here there were so many answera that Uncle Baciccia, 
turning impetuously and abruptly to the butcher, constituted 
him for the moment his only interlocutor, singling him out 
from his companions : " You tell me, — you are a man of 
sense, — who has seen this dog ? " — " Well, this," replied the 
butcher, proud of being chosen by the captain, and still more of 
the compliment which had accompanied the question, — " this 
is what has happened : I was at the door of my shop, smok- 
ing my pipe ; and Theodora's children were playing by the 
fountain, filling their pails with water, when I saw a gray 
shepherd-dog running across the piazza^ with his head hang- 
ing down, and the children threw a stone at him. The dog 
stopped suddenly, and, without barking, rushed upon the 
children, bit the oldest one in the face, and threw down the 
little girls, setting his teeth in their arms and legs. All this 
happened in less time than I can tell it. I took my cleaver, 
and ran after the dog ; but he had gone off in the du-ection 
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of Pozziioli, and no one could overtake him. No one rec- 
ognized him, and *he certainly does not belong to San 
Terenzo." 

"Well, well," interrupted Uncle Baciccia, "we must not 
lose time : the dog was very likely mad. Let us take the 
children to the apothecary's, and heat the iron.^" 

Tlie crowd made way quietly and respectfully : the captain 
kindly took the boy by the arm, confiding to Enrico the older 
girl ; while a relative of the unfortunate children carried the 
younger one. Fortunately, the father was fishing ; and the 
mother, whom they had called Theodora, had gone to Sarzana 
to sell the fish caught the night before. 

Uncle Baciccia hastened along, and murmured to himself, 
" We must work quickly. I hope we shall have it over before 
Theodora returns from Sarzana." 

This hope was in vain ; for while he was at the pharmacy, 
— which was closed in order that the curious crowd should not 
enter, — and whilst the irons were being heated, a cry was 
heard ; more than a cry, — a howl of desperation accompa- 
nied by loud knocks against the glass door of the shop. 

" Open, open ! it is Theodora ! O my poor children, my 
poor children ! " 

The door was opened for the mother to enter, but it was 
impossible to prevent a number of the inquisitive and pitting 
crowd making their way in at the same time. Theodora 
threw herself on her knees, embracing her children, pulling 
off their clothing to look at the wounds, and kissing the 
scratches which were scarcely visible, then leaving them to 
raise her hands to heaven, praying to God, the Madonna, 
and the saints. 

It was a terrible scene : they were all crying, and doing 
every thing in their power to console the afflicted mother. 

" Theodora, do not despair, do not give way so ! the dog 
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was not mad : he was only vicious, and made angry by your 
children throwing stones at him.*' 

Enrico, who was very sensitive, more especially at this 
time, when he had not entirely recovered from his long illness 
which had left him very weak, could not control his feelings, 
and sobbed loudly. 

His uncle begged him to go back to the house. 

"No, uncle, I would rather stay here and help you:" 
still he could not restrain his tears. 

" No, my dear boy, you can do nothing ; and you disturb 
this poor mother with your crying.'* 

Fortunately, at this moment the physician returned from 
Pitelli, and, entering the shop, exercised his legitimate author- 
ity by dispersing the anxious and sympathetic crowd. 

Uncle Baciccia, thankful for the arrival of the doctor, was 
now able to give his attention to Enrico, and, consigning the 
wounded children to the doctor, said, — 

" I leave them to you. I must go with this boy of mine, or 
he will go into convulsions ; and you will care for the children 
much better than I can. The irons are all ready." Saying 
this, he left, taking Enrico with him. 

Enrico continued to sob and cry, without being reproved 
by his uncle, while near them a very different scene was 
being enacted. 

An engineer from Pertusola, an Englishman by birth, 
drew away with him his two children, a boy and girl, who 
were crying as well as Enrico. The Englishman, however, 
quite unlike the captain, scolded the boy harshly, saying, — 

"Hush, hush, William ! P^nglish boys ought not to cry : the 
English never cry." 

The little William struggled bravely with his tears, which 
gave way to a deep and repressed sobbing. 
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Two hours later Enrico had become calm again, and was 
able to ask his uncle the question which had been in his mind 
all tliis time. 

"Tell me, uncle, why did that cross Englishman scold 
William when he was crying at the sight of Theodora's 
trouble? does he wish children to be without any heart or 
feeling?" 

" Ah, Enrico ! we could discuss this Englishman's rebuke 
a whole day ; but I thank you for the question, because it 
gives me an opportunity to tell you my opinion on this sub- 
ject. The English, very probably, have not less heart than 
we ; but they accustom their children, especially the boys, 
not to cry. One may suffer, one may take an active share 
in the grief of another, without shedding a tear. Tears are, 
to the English, a proof of weakness, which do no honor to 
men. You noticed that this engineer reproved the boy, but 
not the girl. 

" Women have no need of courage and heroism, which 
should be signs of nobility in the stronger sex. Weeping is 
certainly a sign of weakness, because children, women, and 
old people cry more often and more readily than men and 
boys ; and when one cries, the reasoning power is enfeebled, 
and it is more difficult for us to care for those who need our 
assistance and advice. 

" If the English should teach their children not to sympa- 
thize with the sorrows of others, they would instil egotism ; 
but they say, rather, ' Do not cry ; tears are a proof of weak- 
ness : the English ought not to cry.' All this teaches us an 
excellent lesson of courage and self-control, and even a lesson 
of national pride. 

" When this engineer said to his son, ' Do not cry ; English 
boys should not cry ; the English never cry,' he affirmed, 
with pride, that he belonged to a people civilized, courageous, 
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a people of action, and urged his son to show himself worthy 
of belonging to such a great nation. 

''I am not English, Enrico, but Italian; and being more 
expansive, and perhaps, because of my years, less energetic 
than this engineer, I have allowed you to cry ; but I am very 
glad that you have received such an excellent lesson from 
the mouth of a man who belongs to a great people, one of 
that race which to-day governs the world. 

"If this Englishman, however, after having given this 
lesson of pride and self-control to his oldest boy, had sent 
him to Theodora's house, with some money to assist her in 
her trouble, he would have given a double lesson ; showing 
his son that heart and head should always accompany each 
other, and that, if we ought not to cry, we must nevertheless 
sympathize with the sorrows of others, and do whatever we 
can to console and relieve them. First the heart, and then 
the head ; but always heart and head together." 
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CHAPTER V. 

A SAIL WITH A FRESH NOR'-WESTER. — THE VILLA OP THE 

MARGHESE X. 

ONE day, when the wind was fresh and keen, Uncle 
Baciccia invited Enrico to take a little sail on the gulf. 

" You will find, my little nephew, that, in spite of my 
seventy years, I can sail a boat, even in such a brisk wind as 
we have to-day; and you will learn not to be timid if you 
get a sprinkling when the boat dips down to the level of the 
water." 

The maestrale was strong indeed ; and the old captain, with 
one hand on the rudder and the other on the sheet, managed 
the boat so that she came up in the face of the wind, exult- 
ing and happy, when with one quick movement of the rudder 
and tlie sail he succeeded in changing the direction of the 
little boat. 

"You see, Enrico, when I am on the sea in a day when 
the fresh wind blows through my hair, and whistles past my 
ears, and embraces me all over with its caresses, I think I am 
young again, and feel like singing the songs of my childhood. 
Ah ! if all Italians loved their two seas as I love them, they 
would be a great people. You see, the English are the first 
nation of the world, because they have such a passion for the 
sea. If they are born poor, they sail away to seek their for- 
tunes : if they are born rich, they have their yachts, or send 
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their great steamships to engage in the commerce of the 
world. 

" I am not a poet, and do not know how to express the 
intoxication that I experience in contemplating this great 
blue lake, whether I look at it from the shore or from the 
deck of a ship. But this I know, that to-day I find the ocean 
as beautiful as I found it at twenty yeara of age : I may even 
say that it looks more beautiful to me now that I am old. It 
always seems to me that I have not gazed at it enough ; and 
every time that I see it, it seems to be different, and I 
discover in it new charms and beauties. I can remain for 
hours together looking at this blue expanse, which brings to 
my mind so many thoughts. 

"They are varied, sometimes melancholy, sometimes grand, 
but all good and noble. If I am out of patience with men, 
if I find them too petty, too base, or too ungrateful, in look- 
ing at the ocean so serene, so grand, the troubles of mortals 
become so trifling that I can smile at them ; and the feeling 
of bitterness is transformed into one of large toleration. 

"If life appears to me insignificant compared with the im- 
mensity of our desires, even these disappear like clouds before 
the sun in the face of this boundless horizon. If the injustice 
of mankind irritates me, if I feel angry with the walls, the 
pillars, with the hedges, with all the divisions by which we 
separate rank, property, and every thing of this world, I look 
at the sea, and draw in full respirations. There no one has 
been able to place custom-houses, to exact duties, or to erect 
dividing-walls. Oh ! there, indeed, one can breathe freely : 
the ocean is for every one, for all those who have the courage 
to cope with it, and strength to traverse it. 

" See, life is all come forth from this water, as clear as 
the sky, and more fruitful than the earth. And our future 
is here, because nature has placed Italy like a bridge between 
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the Orient and the Occident ; and, more fortunate than Eng- 
land, we are, at the same time, an island and mainland. 
Our head reaches to the centre of Europe, and we can, in a 
few days, bring to the heart of Germany the products of 
India and China ; while we are so great of stature that our 
feet almost touch Africa, and we can, with little effort, reach 
the coast of Asia. 

"And this Mediterranean, that is the cradle of so much 
civilization, the sea from which Marco Polo sailed for China ; 
this sea, that is the market-place, the piazza, and the areopa- 
gus of all European civilized nations, — does it not belong 
principally to us, and is it not our duty to be the first to 
defend it from those who might wish to monopolize it too 
exclusively ? 

"I do not know what you will do, Enrico, when you are 
obliged to choose your profession ; but remember, whether 
you are on the sea or on the land, speaking or writing, that 
the Mediterranean must be Italian, because nature has given 
it the post of sentinel and guardian of this beautiful country 
between the seas : and our marine trade must regain its 
proper place, — the old place that we have lost through indo- 
lence, perhaps from too much prudence, waiting to learn 
from others if sail should conquer steam, or steam conquer 
sail. 

" I speak to you of marine commerce, because by means 
of it I have lived for more than half a centuiy, and because 
it is too much neglected by our statesmen. Our navy con- 
soles me somewhat ; and when here in our gulf I see drawn 
up in line the 'Duilio,' the 'Dandolo,' the 'Lepanto,' the 
'Italia,' and our other men-of-war, I almost desire a war, 
that we may demonstrate to every one, that to-day no one 
can offend us with impunity." 
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While Uncle Baciccia, delighted with the fresh wind, was 
addressing to the ocean his hymn of long-time love and 
untiring admiration, the breeze suddenly died away ; and the 
boat was becalmed opposite San Vito. The houses on the 
shore could be seen distinctly ; and the old captain pointed 
out to Enrico the fortifications, the villas, and all the little 
villages on the sides of the hills. 

"Do you see, Enrico, that beautiful villa at the foot of 
that fort, almost concealed in a grove of chestnut-trees? " 

"Yes, I see it." 

" Well, this villa teaches us an excellent lesson upon the 
affairs of life. It belongs to the very old family of the Mar- 

chesi X , and is now all that is left of an immense fortune, 

which amounted, not many years ago, to several millions. 

The last heir of the Marchesi X lives all the year in this 

villa, endeavoring to conceal his poverty, having only the 
small income which he obtains from a few farms which sur- 
round the palace. 

"Once, about two years ago, I had some business with 

the Marchese X which took me to his villa ; and the cruel 

contrast between his past and present condition impressed 
me forcibly. He was dressed almost like a steward, or a 
peasant in comfortable circumstances, and received me in 
a salone where misery and pride went arm in arm. On the 
stuccoed walls were large antique Venetian mirrors : on the 
floor was a carpet so old and worn that it was threadbare. 
There were marble figures in niches, and upon a little rickety 
table the remains of some coffee served in a nicked Majolica 
cup. Looking out of the window, I was confronted with a 
scene presenting even sadder contrasts. The coui-t-yard was 
entirely surrounded by a wide portico, with marble columns ; 
but under this portico there was a great heap of refuse, upon 
which were resting and clucking hens, chickens, turkeys, and 
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ducks. In one corner of the court-yard, the capital of a 
marble column lay in the mud, serving as support for a 
trough, where a number of pigs were eating some mashed 
pumpkin. Nettles, sorrel, and other weeds, were growing all 
about, where the stones of the pavement had been removed 
for use in the kitchen, and to serve even more ignoble pur- 
ix)ses in the stable and the hen-coop." 

'^But how is it possible that such an immense fortune 
could disapi^ear in so short a time? " 

" In a very simple manner, — from gross neglect of business, 
and from too excessive kindness. No, I will correct myself. 

Kindness can never l)e too excessive : the Marchesi X 

have lost their fortune through unwise generosity, — through 
generosity not controlled by reason. The father of the pres- 
ent Marchese X was the real cause of the ruin : without 

being wicked, without having gambled, without ever having 
made any excessive improvements, he found himself ruined, 
one day, without even having dreamed of such a thing. He 
was so kind and generous that he could never say no to any 
one who came knocking at his door, requesting a loan or 
money. Among these there were few who were really needy ; 
while the rogues, the intriguers, the visionary schemers, 
were in the majority. To give to the former, would have 
been a kind and Christian act ; to give to the latter, was not 
kindness, but folly and weakness. 

" Least harm was done when the petitioners asked 
the old Marchese for money. Being told by his honest 
and careful man of business that there was none, repeated 
this statement, and saved himself from this difficulty. But 
it was worse when the importunate ones asked simply for his 
indorsement, the favor of his signature, his name upon a note. 
Then the Marchese, always confiding blindly in the promises 
of the applicant, gave his signature without hesitating a 
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moment. He was an honorable man, and believed others to 
be the same. How could he ever refuse an indorsement 
which might save a poor unfortunate from an immediate 
and inevitable catastrophe ; wliich would give him credit on 
the piazza, which would furnish him with the means of saving 
Ms family, et cetera, et cetera ? 

"And the Marchese indorsed notes for 1,000, for 10,000, 
or for 100,000 lire. Just think ! the last time he gave his 
name as security, it was for half a million ! Half a million 
to assist a schemer, who had taken it into his head that he 
could extract alcohol from the roots of the asphodel, a com- 
mon bulbiferous plant of Sardinia. 'It will be a great 
success,' said the projector: 'the business will return thirty 
per cent on the investment.' But the asphodel-roots only 
produced a small quantity of poor spirit ; and the manufac- 
turer failed, swallowing up the half-million of the Marchese 

X , besides many small sums confided to him by poor and 

ignorant people, who trusted in the signature of the Marchese, 
and in the thirty per cent promised in good faith to the stock- 
holders. 

"Because, you see, Enrico, folly always has its conse- 
quences. Giving money blindly to a man who will squander 
it, without good resulting to any one, is not a kind action, 
but really doing wrong. You begin by losing what you have 
yourself, besides giving to a knave the means of ruining so 
many innocent ones ; and your kind heart, with the best 
intentions in the world, will do much harm, and make many 
people unhappy. 

"This is what the poor Marchese X did, who found 

one day that his note of a thousand lire was protested on the 
piazza. Much disturbed, he called his steward, who seriously 
and tearfully made his employer understand that he had been 
admonished not to indoi*se notes for people whom he did not 
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know, or at least to obtain reliable information about those 
who requested the favor. 'I,' said the steward, 'have 
refused money again and again, because I had it lyider lock 
and key ; but as to your indorsement, that is another thing : 
you have pen and ink, and I cannot bide them away from 
you.' 

" This villa remains to the Marchese, because, at the time 
of the catastrophe, his lawyer succeeded in putting it in the 
name of his wife, in order to save it from the creditors. 
Fortunately, the Marchese did not understand that this pro- 
ceeding was not strictly honorable, else, honest man that 
he was, he would have surrendered even the villa to his 
creditors. 

" He was, however, so grieved by this unexpected misfor- 
tune, that he died soon after, leaving a grand name and a 
beggarly inheritance to his only son, a man who, having no 
profession, was not able to retrieve his fortune, or to amelio- 
rate in any degree the misery of his condition. He will con- 
tinue to vegetate in his villa, remembering, surrounded by his 
gilded mirrors, the fortunes of his ancestors ; while, looking 
out of the window, he will be confronted with his poverty, 
from which he cannot extricate himself, on account of his 
incapacity and lack of energy. 

"Ah, my dear Enrico ! if, in the few months that you are to 
pass with me, you learn only this, you will not have wasted 
your time at San Terenzo. Hearty yes; hut heart and head 
together ! Heart always^ but with the indorsement of reason I " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

LITTLE LAURINA TRIES TO EXTINGUISH THE SUN. 

ONLY three months had passed since the arrival of 
Enrico at San Terenzo, and his health was already much 
improved. The physician, who came with his father or 
mother to see him, at least two or three times a month, per- 
mitted some literary exercise. Uncle Baciccia was to give 
him some subject for a composition. Enrico would send the 
task to Turin, where his teacher would correct it, and return 
it to the young author, in order that he might look over the 
corrections. 

Uncle Baciccia, who had studied men and things more 
than books, at first rebelled against this writing of composi- 
tions. 

" What need has Enrico of writing compositions, when he 
is studying every day with me, learning to observe every 
thing which surrounds him, and to pass his judgment upon 
every thing which surprises or interests him ? And are not 
the letters which he writes to his father and mother so many 
compositions? *' 

After having grumbled a little, the old captain submitted, 
and allowed him to perform the tasks suggested by the Flor- 
entine physician. Among Uncle Baciccia's many virtues 
was that of modesty. . . . 

'' These Florentine gentlemen certainly know more about 
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this subject than I. Enrico may, perhaps, become a lawyer 
or a writer some day, and it is well that he should know how 
to use a pen." Not many days passed, in which the captain 
did not find a train of thought to suggest to his nephew, as 
a subject for composition. 

* * 

Behind his country residence the captain had a kitchen 
garden, and beyond that, a small house which was occupied 
by the family of his tenant, — a family as happy, numerous, 
and noisy as a brood of chickens. The husband was a robust 
man, about thirty-five years old, one of the very few inhabit- 
ants of San Terenzo who belonged to the peasantry ; the 
wife, a young person fair and fresh, who sung continually, 
except when she was nursing one of her children, of whom 
she had almost as many as there were years of her married 
life. The eldest was ten years old ; the youngest, a baby of 
two yeai-8, was the god-child of the captain, who had given 
it the name of Laurina in memory of his mother. 

Uncle Baciccia often opened the little gate at the back 
of his kitchen, and went to visit the family of his tenant, 
which was like his own household. Here he amused himself 
by playing with the children, to whom he always carried some 
fruit, some cakes, or some toys. If, as rarely happened, he 
found one of them with dirty face or hands, he did not give 
it the intended present ; but instead of the sweetmeats, nuts, 
or dried figs, he administered a severe lesson upon neatness, 
which, according to the age of the child, sometimes fell upon 
its shoulders, or more frequently upon those of the mother. 

One day about two o'clock in the afternoon, the captain, 
accompanied by iinrico, and with his pockets full of sweet- 
meats for his prot4g4s^ opened the little gate, and arrived 
unexpectedly at the house of his tenant, who was pruning 
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some lemon-trees, which were trained up against the wall. 
The mother of the family, seated under an arbor before the 
door of the kitchen, was shelling beans, surrounded by her 
little ones. Only little Laurina was missing. 

"And Laurina, where is she?" quickly asked Uncle 
Baciccia. 

" Laurina has been sleeping for two hours in her cradle." 

" Oh, well ! so much the better ! With your permission, I 
will go into her chamber very softly, because I wish to sur- 
prise her with some toys which I have brought for her. I 
will put them in the cradle for her, and she will find them 
before her when she wakes.** 

" The captain is always too kind, and spoils my Laurina." 

But the captain, without even noticing these compliments, 
familiar with the place, directed his steps to the floor above, 
by an outside stairway, which led from the yard to an upper 
room. In a short time he motioned to Enrico to follow him. 

Had any one seen the mysterious air with which Uncle 
Baciccia crept up the stairs, the care which he took to step 
on tiptoe, in order to avoid making a noise, he might have 
believed that he was about to commit a theft. 

Having reached the rude door of the bedroom, he found it 
fastened with a bolt which had become rusted from the action 
of the salt water, which affects iron, lime, bricks, and every 
thing. Exerting all his strength, he very slowly drew back 
the bolt, but could not hinder the rusty iron from creaking. 
He stopped from time to time, and then very carefully went 
on with the difficult operation. 

At last the door opened, and directly before him stood the 
cradle of Laurina. Through the door, there entered at the 
same time with the face of the captain, a ray of sunlight, 
which, crossing the darkened room, fell exactly on the cradle, 
and directly upon tbe baby's rosy face. 
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She awoke, opening wide her great blue eyes, still moist 
and shining from the dew of a long sleep, then closed them 
suddenly, as the glaring ray of the sun struck full upon them. 
The captain stood there quietly, hoping that the child would 
fall asleep again. But instead of that, she raised herself, 
and, sitting on her little bed, she rubbed her eyes again and 
again with the backs of her two little hands, which, bathed in 
the golden dust of the sun's ray, looked as if they were made 
of Dresden china. 

Laurina wore a little white garment without sleeves. Her 
neck and shoulders sprung from this linen calyx like a spring 
flower. A healthy and beautiful child, when it awakes, is 
as charming and lovely and divine as the dawn of a dear 
morning. And is not that waking the dawn of dawns ? is it 
not the morning of life enclosed in another and larger 
morning, — that of time ? 

The old captain stood enraptured before this scene, which 
is daily repeated in so many lowly cottages, and in so many 
palaces, but which held him enchanted and fascinated in this 
peasant's room. The scene appeared to him too beautiful to 
be enjoyed alone : he called Enrico, and stood holding the 
door half closed, because this ray of the sun, which entered 
there, was the great charm of this beautiful scene. 

But now, Laurina, not yet wide awake, stopped rubbing 
her eyes ; and, finding them still blinded by the sun, she began 
to blow with all the strength of her little lungs, trying to 
extinguish the sun. 

Every evening she amused herself by blowing out her 
mother's tallow candle ; she liked to repeat the innocent trick 
over and over again. And now, awakened suddenly by this 
ray of the glaring sun in the midst of the darkened room, she 
puffed out her little rosy cheeks, and tried to blow out this inex- 
tinguishable candle, which illuminates the planets of heaven. 
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The captain was deeply moved ; and, approaching the 
cradle, he said to Enrico, — 

" Truly, Enrico, at this moment I wish I were a painter, 
or, better still, a poet, so that I might reproduce, either with 
pencil or pen, this scene of human nature, simple as a child, 
and great as the sun. And, by the way, here is a subject for 
your first composition, — A child who tries to extinguish the 

sun, 

* 

During the whole of this day and many others also. Uncle 
Baciccia could talk of nothing but this scene. He told linrioo 
playfully, that this child who tried to extinguish the sun had 
made a poet of him, and had suggested to his mind more 
things than many books of philosophy, and had moved him 
more deeply than many tragedies which he had seen upon the 
stage. 

"Oh! what necessity is there," he said, " of inventing 
horrible crimes, and imagining heart-rending scenes, when 
nature in its grandeur and simplicity evei'y day shows us 
pictures sublime and unsurpassable ? 

"A cradle, a baby, and a ray of sunlight, — this is all. 
Three things which are found in every corner of the world, 
yet which speak to the heart and the mind, and thrill and 
impress us. This is nature and ideality ! 

" In short, I find in this scene, not only poetry, true, nat- 
ural, perfect, but also great philosophy. A child who tries 
to extinguish the sun — is it not the true type of the unavail- 
ing efforts of the human family to hinder progress, to obscure 
light, to stand in the way of the triumph of justice and 
truth ? 

"And before the great problems of the causes of all things, 
are we not, perhaps, all of us, like so many children who try 
to extinguish the sun, only because, in our infinite ignorance, 
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we do not know how to distinguish the insignificant candle 
from that greatest orb of our planetary system ? 

" We puff out our cheeks with our wisdom, we are inflated 
with our vanity, and we blow, and continue to blow. And 
from our swollen cheeks there issues only a little wind, through 
which the sunlight gleams playfully. And the sun shines on, 
without minding our ineffectual petulance^ and continues to 
smile upon us with its golden rays, and to enlighten us, — the 
same orb that for so many millions of ages has not yet grown 
cold, nor tired of giving light and color to so many generations 
of ungrateful ones, to so many legions of ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous ones, who claim as their own work and merit that 
which comes to them from the sun, and call themselves rich 
on account of the few atoms of gold snatched from this 
inexhaustible mine of wealth, of heat, and of life. 

"Enrico, here is the subject for your first composition 
which you must send to your good professor at Turin." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GREEN-GLASS BOTTLE. — UNCLE BACICCIA's PAPER- 
WEIGHTS AND CANES. THE ETRUSCAN URN AND ITS 

RELICS. 

ONE morning Enrico, not finding his uncle in the garden, 
where he always went very early, learned from the ser- 
vants that he had staid in bed to cure a slight cold. It was 
an old idea of his, that a man could neglect himself as much 
as he pleased, that he could make light of many little annoy- 
ances, but that he must take prompt and energetic measures 
to cure the slightest cold. 

Enrico went in and seated himself by the captain's bed, 
with a sorrowful and wondering air, because, until this day, 
he had never seen his uncle obliged to stay in bed. He looked 
around, like one who seeks a subject for conversation, and 
noticed upon the table a green-glass bottle, on which some 
words were engraved. While he was looking at it, his uncle 
said, laughing, — 

" Read, read, Enrico ! " 

" W, June 24th, and under it two initials, G. 5." 

"You understand, Enrico, the 24th of June is my patron 
saint's day ; and G. B. are the initials of an old friend of 
mine, who lived at Strevi in Piedmont, who sent me this bottle 
many years ago. Now he is dead, and this has become very 
dear to me. I fill it with water every night, and even dust it* 
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myself, for fear that others may break it. Every time that 
I take it in my hand, and pour a draught from it, I remember 
the long friendship which bound me to my old Braggio, and 
also his life, which was a rosary of good works and of pious 
duties. A tender father, — mayor of his town for many years, 
he labored for the unity of the country, he founded schools, 
and improved the manufacture of wine and vinegar at Strevi. 
Having become blind in the last years of his life, he did not 
despair : among his friends he was even more cheerful and 
jovial than before. I truly believe, however, that his cheer- 
fulness was only assumed, and was a device to make the 
misfortune seem less sad to his wife and child. 

"The festival of San Giovanni never passed without my 
receiving a token of remembrance from him. He never had 
a vintage without sending me a big basket of the delicious 
grapes of Monferrato, which he had ordered to be gathered 
in carefully selected clusters for his friend Baciccia of San 
Terenzo. 

" You see now, Enrico, why I keep this bottle upon my 
table. It is reallv a treasure of sweetest memories for me ; 
and every morning when I wake and see it, it reminds me of 
my Braggio, and invites me to send him a greeting, — a 
greeting, alas ! which he has not been able to respond to for 
two years. 

" At my age, one lives only in memories of the past ; but, 
even when I was young, I felt an inclination to surround my- 
self with objects which had some association connected with 
them. Now that I have lived so many years, my whole house 
is a museum filled with relics. I have very few pieces of 
furniture, very few pictures, or utensils which do not recall 
some cherished or sad memory or both at the same time. The 
pieces of furniture which I have bought at the shops, though 
they may be handsome and useful, seem to me like dead 
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things, because they have not become endeared to me by any 
memory, or scene of reflection ; and I do all I can to make 
them seem alive. 

"iiating, drinking, sleeping, dressing, moving about, — in 
short, all the acts which are necessary to a healthy existence, 
— are for me the bread of life; while remembering, loving, 
thinking, are the wine of life ; and for me, in my old age, 
wine is more necessary than bread. Without being a poet, 
and without having ever written a sonnet (not even for the 
occasion of a wedding), I have always tried to mingle poetry 
in even the most insignificant acts of life, because it is con- 
nected with every thing into which the heart and the imagi- 
nation enter. It requires but little effort, and it gilds and 
brightens every thing which it touches. 

" Here, without leaving my room, I can recall the five parts 
of the world visited by me. 

"Upon this writing-desk, I have five paper-weights, each 
one of which represents one part of the globe. This piece of 
galena is from Sardinia, and was given to me at Pertulosa. 
It is a fragment of Europe. This beautiful specimen of chal- 
cedony is from America. I picked it up on the bank of the 
Uruguay, near Montevideo. This shining stalactite is from 
Asia ; and I took it from the river which separates the English 
possessions in Sikkim from the independent country at the 
foot of the Himalayas. This beautifully polished porphyry 
is from Africa : this gold-bearing quartz is from Australia. 
Here are five stones, and whoever has made the tour of the 
world might have collected the same ; but all do not care to form 
a museum of souvenirs, all do not appreciate the poetry of life. 

" In that corner, I have a number of canes from all parts 
of the globe : from many parts there are several different 
ones. Each time when I go out, I take one or another ; and 
as if I had a talisman, which opened before me the five dif- 
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ferent parts of the world, I remember now Asia, now Africa, 
now Polynesia. Do you see this bamboo ? It was cut by me 
upon the Neilgherry, in the South of India ; this beautiful 
cane, veined with yellow and red, is from the Amazon ; this 
stout stick I cut myself from an Erica arborea on the peak 
of Tenerifife. Indeed, I should never finish if I were to tell 
you the historj* of all my canes. 

"There, for example, you see a worm-eaten vine-branch, 
which I bought at Madeira for a shilling, when the appearance 
of the oidium had destroyed all the vines on the island, bring- 
ing upon the inhabitants the most squalid misery. These poor 
people cut up the vines, made them into canes, and sold them 
to the travellers who stopped at Funchal, on the way to 
America or Africa. 

" I can almost see him again, — the poor fellow who sold me 
this cane. He had a bundle of them under his arm, and had 
offered them in vain to my travelling-companions, who did 
not find them to their liking. The man was poor ; and his 
face showed lines and marks of hunger, which had continued 
for who knows how many months ! 

" I bought a stick, and paid the shilling which he asked. 

" ' Thanks, thanks, Signor; now I have enough to live upon 
for a whole week.' 

"These words were spoken with such a warmth of grati- 
tude, with so much depth of feeling, that, although my purse 
was poorly supplied, I gave him three shillings more, saying, — 

" ' Here is enough to provide for a month, since I see you 
can live upon so little.' 

"The poor fellow was so honest that he wished, at the 
least, to give me three other canes. You may believe that I 
did not accept them. 

"But it is not only by the canes and paper-weights that 
I am reminded of my long voyages, and of curious and inter- 
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estiDg scenes in my life ; but almost every object in my honse^ 
nearly every plant in my garden, glows with the poetry of 
recollection : and when I am alone (and before yon came to 
cheer my solitude, I was almost alwaj's so), I talk with these 
objects or plants, which seem to me like living beings ; and, 
without need of lips or tongue, they tell me long stories, which 
often make me weep, and which always move me. 

" You see, Enrico, when an old man begins to tell stories, 
it is difficult to stop him ; and I, having started on this sub- 
ject, could go on talking till to-morrow. But enough for 
to-day ! Go for your lunch now, and come here later. I 
shall stay in bed till noon to cure my cold.'' 

" Uncle, if it does not tire you to talk, will 3^ou satisfy my 
curiosity about a little matter? and then I will go. What is 
in the Etruscan urn, which you prize so highly, upon the 
mantel-piece in the salotto, before which you place flowers or 
fresh ferns every day ? You have never spoken to me of it, 
and I have not dared to ask about it ; but to-day when you 
are so kind, and have confided to me the secrets of your 
domestic museum ' ' — 

" I will tell you to-day, little curiosity, what this precious 
urn contains ; '* and Uncle Baciccia raised himself, passed his 
right hand across his forehead, and drew a long, deep sigh. 
• "This precious urn, my dear nephew, is the 'Holy of 
holies.' It was found at Chiusi, and was given me by a 
good doctor of that country. As you see, upon the cover 
there is represented the figure of a woman recumbent, as if 
she were dead or asleep. Within the urn, many hundred 
years ago, reposed the ashes of this woman ; and now I have 
placed there other ashes, the relics of my poor mother. I 
am very old ; but I cannot open this urn without weeping, 
and I do it rarely. When I wish to raise the lid, I lock 
myself in my study ; nor do I ever allow others to profane 
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these relics by easting even an indifferent or careless look 
upon them. But you, Enrico, have some of my mother's blood 
in your veins, and some day I will show you these relics. 

" You will see there a long tress of gray hair, that of my 
mother, and near it another lock of white hair, which 
belonged to my poor father. 

" You will see there a little paper box on which is written, 
' First tooth of my little Battista, removed withoiU his crying, 
or uttering a sound. * 

"You will find there the rusty sailor's knife which 
belonged to my father. 

' ' And then a little curl of very fine blond hair, enclosed 
in a soft paper, with the words written by my mother, ' Hair 
of little Battista at three years of age, ' 

"And then a white handkerchief with which my father 
wiped the perspiration from my mother's forehead when she 
was dying. This handkerchief has never been washed ; and 
my father kept it in his bureau, and often kissed it, weeping. 
When he was about to die, he said to me, ' Baciccia, go and 
bring me the handkerchief which you know about ; and when 
I am dying, you shall wipe the perspiration from my forehead 
also with it.' 

"I did as he wished; and whenever I touch this white 
handkerchief, my hand trembles, and I hide my face in it, 
and seem to feel again the kiss of my father and mother 
together. 

" Pinrico, Enrico, you will see another thing in this pre- 
cious urn, — a stocking of gra}^ wool with the steel knitting- 
needles still in it. It was the last work of my mother. The 
stockings were for me, and she was making them when she 
was sick in bed with a fatal illness, — the last work done by 
her, as, even when dying, she thought of the cold feet of her 
little Baciccia. 
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" Enrico, Enrico, if you remain longer, this will end by 
making me weep. At your age, you should be free from 
sorrow, and full of joy ; so you had better go down to the 
garden now, and take a pleasant walk through the avenues, 
and then go to your lunch.*' 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

IN THE GARDEN. — ASSOCIATIONS WITH EVERY PLANT. — 

A VISIT TO THE NOTARY. STORY OF A SEQUIN. THE 

UPRIGHTNESS OF A SEA-CAPTAIN. 

TWO days later, Uncle Baciccia had completely recovered 
from his slight iDdisposition, and walked up and down 
through the little paths of his garden, looking again and 
again at every plant, as if he had not seen them for two 
years. 

£nrico accompanied him, not without astonishment at the 
extraordinary affection that the captain showed for every 
plant, for every shrub. For several weeks he had seen him 
do the same thing, but it never ceased to surprise him. 

The old captain had indeed a singular garden. It was 
neither a flower-garden nor a vegetable-garden. There were 
rare flowers and plants ; tomatoes and cabbages grew under 
the palms ; and vines and lemons and olives and fruit-bearing 
trees were good friends, only pushing and crowding to take 
turns at a little space and sunlight. The captain said that 
there were too many plants ; but by dressing them well, and 
watering them without stint, they would all be able to live. 
However, they could not come up straight, and twisted and 
turned to find air and light. He could not bear to root up a 
plant ; and when the steward, with much hesitation and the 
utmost care, dared to show his master that in this way they 
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could not grow up, and that the plants, increasing always in 
height and size, needed cutting. Uncle Baciccia grew angry. 

" You take care of the vines and the olives, and I allow 
you to plant and to destroy as best pleases you; but here 
in the garden, understand, I command, — I alone. In the 
natural groves, that are more beautiful than any garden, 
does nature need to prune and to cut down plants? Cer- 
tainly not. Giant trees and shrubs and climbing vines crowd 
and intwine and embrace each other, and you can walk only 
with difficulty in their green labyrinth ; yet all the plants 
yield their flowers and their fruits, and all live in good 
company and friendship, without injuring each other, as we 
men do." 

The captain reasoned badly, because even the plants make 
war among themselves, and the strongest and most tenacious 
kill the others ; and they fight among themselves the same 
battle for existence that is fought among animals and among 
men, but when it was the question of defending his own 
garden. Uncle Baciccia did not exercise the customary good 
sense which distinguished him. 

When he reasoned well, was when he compared his own 
garden to the virgin forests of America and the Malay penin- 
sula. It was a serious business to walk without bending 
every moment, or without being scratched by some rose- 
thorns, or by branches of lemons or of pears. As well as 
Uncle Baciccia knew all the windings and paths through 
which to pass his legs or his head, he was often saluted by 
his friends with scratches or pricks ; and more than once an 
impertinent bough that could not find air or space in the 
place where it was planted, invaded the path, and even 
knocked off the captain's hat. And he, instead of becoming 
angry, only smiled, and, if Enrico was with him, laughed 
heartily, saying, — 
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"They are my plants that salute me, they are my trees 
that give me caresses. The plants, too, I know, love and 
hate, and they are thankful for the friendship which we pro- 
fess for them. They are more sensitive and much kindlier 
than animals ; at least they never bite us, or ask any thing 
from us. 

" See, Enrico, when I make my morning visit to my plants, 
I notice quickly which of them is thirsty, which has need 
of a blow of the spade to give air to its roots, which one 
asks me to be liberated from the insects that devour it or 
from the dry branches that encumber it. Here in my garden 
I tolerate only carnivorous insects, — those that wage war 
with the herbivorous, proving useful to the plants ; but I 
declare war to the death to all the caterpillars and coleoptera 
that devour the leaves and the flowera ; war to all the ants, 
although they are social and interesting. I ought to defend 
the plants from all their enemies, because they are my best 
friends. 

'' But the insects are not the worst enemies ; I have other 
ferocious, cruel, and untiring enemies in the sea-winds, and 
especially in the provenza^^ which, carrying upon its wings 
the spray of the sea, burns every thing as if a flame of fire 
had passed over the leaves, the flowers, and the tender buds. 
Before these oaks had grown up, the provenza was too strong 
for me ; and two or three times a year my poor orange-trees 
were obliged to renew their foliage which the cruel wind had 
burned and thrown to the ground. Now the provenza can 
whistle and beat as much as it likes : behind this thick 
hedge, protected by the oak-trees, the lemon-trees, the rose, 
and even the gardenia, may smile, defying the sea- wind, and 
grow green and flourishing, without losing leaves or flowers. 

" I, however, do not like my plants simply because I have 

» Wiqd blowing from Provence. 
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planted them, because I have seen them grow ; neither do 
I love them for the green with which they refresh my eyes, 
for the perfamed flowers, for the exquisite fruit that they 
give me ; but because almost all have for me a story, and 
with that associated almost always a tender remembrance. 
They speak to me, too, of the past, like the stones and the 
sticks that I showed you in my salotto, and speak to me with 
so much more eloquence because they are alive ; because 
they feel and enjoy and suffer as I do ; because they, too, are 
bom, and one day will die, like me. 

^^You wish to know the story of these plants? Let us 
sit down here on this marble seat." 

'^ Here in my garden you will not And the common salvia, 
but that which has variegated leaves, and perhaps a more 
delicate perfume than the other ; but I am fond of it, because 
it recalls to me one of the saddest epochs of my life, and, 
not to wrong my variegated salvia, I admit into my garden 
no rival salvia. 

'' When my mother died, we were all obliged to go to 
Sarzana to the notary to attend to some affairs connected 
with the will that I do not now remember. We were all 
seated with my father in the notary's dark and gloomy room, 
and I understood little or nothing of the business that they 
were discussing. I only remember that I heard them men- 
tion my mother many times, and that I cried. 

" The notary took pity on me, and asked me to go into 
the garden and see his flowers. I did not wait for him to 
repeat his invitation. Walking among the flower-beds, I 
noticed a magnificent salvia of two colors, a plant which 
I had never seen anywhere else. Ever since I was a child I 
have had a habit of observing every thing, and this salvia 
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surprised and pleased me. I felt at liberty to pick a branch 
of it, and brought it home, where I put it in a glass of water. 
" The day after, my father, who had never before noticed 
this odd kind of salvia, saw mine, and showed me how to 
transform this branch into a living plant, by putting it into a 
flower-pot, watering it well, and covering it with a glass. 
The branch thrived. From the vase it was transplanted to the 
garden, and it lives here yet, after so many, many yeara. 
When I see this plant, I am reminded of the notary of Sarzana, 
of his gloomy and sad room, with all the ugly and monoto- 
nous pictures, with that air of death that made me cry. I am 
reminded of my father, who taught me how to transform the 
little branch of salvia into a living plant ; and I return to 
my childhood, and remember my dear ones who are gone. 
. . . For you must know that of all those people who 
gathered that day in the notary's room I am the only one 
alive : the salvia is living too. My father is dead, the notary 
is dead, and my brothers are all dead. And yet the varie- 
gated salvia will live longer than I, but will relate its story 
to no one, — unless you, Enrico, have not then forgotten 
it. . . . ^ ^ 

" Another plant which is very dear to me is that geranium 
with variegated flowers, which you see in dense bushes there 
at the end of the garden, under the date-bearing palm. 

" I was quite a lad, and had already made two voyages as 
ship- boy on board a brig which carried on the commerce of 
grain in the Black Sea, when, waiting for a new embarka- 
tion, I went to San Terenzo to spend a part of the winter 
with my family. 

" An old retired professor of natural philosophy, who had 
taught in the public schools of Genoa, had come here to 
enjoy his little pension — at San Terenzo at that time one 
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could live royally on a small income. He had some ap- 
paratus, — Leiden jars, an electric machine, and other things, 
— and amused himself by making experiments in electro- 
typing. As soon as I could I hastened to the professor, who 
loved children very much ; and he had the patience to show 
me his machines, to explain to me about them, and took 
delight in giving me shocks of electricity. In this way I, 
too, learned to do electrotyping ; and with some old kettles, 
a still, and a piece of zinc, I succeeded in making my fine 
apparatus, with which I intended to copy in copper all the 
rarest coins, forming for myself by this method a cabinet of 
numismatics. 

''I had already copied the pistole of Spain, the pistole 
of Genoa, the papalina^^ and as many other gold coins as 
my father succeeded in borrowing of relations or friends. I 
handled these pieces of money with religious care, defended 
my apparatus with all the keys of the house, and then 
restored the treasure to the person who had lent it to me, 
perfectly happy in preserving a faithful image in copper 
made by my own hands. The professor had promised to 
teach me also the way to gild them, so that they should 
seem like real money.. 

"An old sailor who was very poor, and crippled by rheu- 
matism, had lived for a long time in our house, and had an 
old Venetian coin. It was his treasure, and he was not will- 
ing to be separated from it. I had asked the loan of it 
many times, but always without success. He said that it was 
his talisman, and swore that he would die of hunger before 
he would part with it. The more this old cripple denied me 
his sequin, the stronger was my desire to copy it. And in 
all the country I did not know where to find another sequin 
like this. 

1 A coin with an impression o| the Pope's hei^ upon it. 
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*' My father, seeiDg my passion for the coin, tried so hard 
that he succeeded in gaining the loan of it, but for two days 
only. As soon as I had it in ray hands, I leaped for joy ; 
and, in order to return it sooner, I decided to copy the 
imprint with d'Arcet alloy that I turned on the money in a 
pill-box. 

" I let the alloy cool, then intended to separate the money, 
in order to make an impression of the reverse side, when in 
the box I could no longer find any sequin. 

" I could not believe my eyes. I turned the box over and 
over again ; the alloy. . . . nothing else ; the sequin had 
disappeared. 

" It is perhaps hidden by the alloy. Then let us melt the 
alloy. With trembling hand I put it into an iron spoon, 
which I exposed to the fire ; the mass became liquid, and 
upon it floated an almost imperceptible powder of gold. 

" Mystery, horrible mystery ! I ran weeping to the pro- 
fessor, and he very quickly explained to me the reason of the 
catastrophe. The sequin was counterfeit ; it had been made 
with an alloy probably similar to mine, and was only gilded. 
At the high temperature it melted, leaving only the gold- 
powder that I saw floating upon the fatal alloy. 

"I made the professor promise that he would not tell a 
living soul, and ran to cry in my own room. How could I 
obtain another sequin ? How could I tell the poor sailor that 
his sequin, which he believed to be gold, was counterfeit? 
How could I confess to my father, who, not being rich, would 
have to make a great sacrifice to replace the money that had 
disappeared ? 

" After an hour of deliberation I had made my resolution. 
I opened my bureau, where in an earthenware savings bank I 
had put my scanty savings, with the desire that I might be able 
some day to buy a long-coveted pistol, perhaps even a gun. 
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I broke open this savings bank with hands so trembling, 
that I had to return to the assault several times, and through 
the room were scattered the pieces of copper and some bits 
of silver. I gathered up all my treasure and counted it. 
There were thirty-two lire and fifty-seven centesimi^ — enough, 
certainly, to buy another sequin. 

" I went on foot and in haste to Spezia, and, red and per- 
spiring, presented myself at the only money exchanger's of 
the city, asking him if he had a Venetian sequin. 

" ' I have not a single one ; but go to the Via Prione, the 
second goldsmith's on the left side. He deals entirely in old 
coins ; perhaps you may find a sequin there.' 

" And away at full speed for the goldsmith's. 

*' ' Have you a Venetian sequin? * 

"'I think not' 

*' ' I am willing to pay more than it is worth, even a fancy 
price.' 

*' ' I will look up-stairs. . . . Take a seat.' 

" The goldsmith went up-stairs, leaving his wife as keeper 
of the store. 

*'I could not remain seated. I wandered around, and 
looked at the window without seeing, and showed myself the 
most disturbed person in this world ; while my right hand 
grasped convulsively the thirty-two lire and fifty-seven cen~ 
tesimi in my jacket pocket. 

" The end of the store opened upon a court which was like 
a garden, and I, to take my mind from my emotion, and be- 
cause from a child I had always loved flowers, asked leave 
of the woman to visit her garden. 

'* ' Yes, indeed, you may. You will see some beautiful 
geraniums there.' 

'* And truly all the court was a bed of variegated geraniums, 
like those that you see to-day under my palms. I looked 
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at the geraniums with my eyes fixed, with my head on fire, 
thinking only of this one question : ' What if the goldsmith 
does not find the Venetian sequin ? ' Geraniums and sequins 
made in my brain a single thought, and I saw a disk of gold 
flashing in every flower of the beautiful plants. 

^^ I was awakened from this trance, which was like a cata- 
lepsy, by the voice of the goldsmith. 

'* ' Come here, sir. I have found two sequins.' 

" I went to see them. One was a little corroded by the rust 
of years ; but the other was new, — new from the mint, — 
and very beautiful. 

" I looked at the two coins. The second one was almost 
identical to the one that had dissolved in my box, like 
sugar in water. I seized it with transport, with greatest 

joy. 

'' ' Yes, I will take this. How much must I pay? ' 

" ' Thirty lire.' 

" He did not have to tell me twice, although he took advan- 
tage of the earnestness of my desire. In the act of paying 
him, however, a tormenting thought, quicker than flame, 
crossed my brain. 

" ' What if this sequin should be false, like the other? ' . . . 
A question came to my lips, but I dismissed it like the tempta- 
tion to a crime. 

"I satisfied myself by letting the money bound two or three 
times on the goldsmith's desk, which made a sweeter music 
to me than the operas of Rossini or Bellini. 

" 'Rest assured, it is Venetian gold, and that is enough.* 

" I did not walk, but flew to San Terenzo ; and when I had 
restored his sequin to the old captain, or, rather, when I had 
given him a gold one in place of the false one which he 
had believed good, and when I had seen his dim eyes shine 
with joy because he had recovered his dear talisman, I for- 
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got my distress and my thirty lire vanished in smoke ; I 
forgot all, and felt happy in doing a good deed. 

" And in order that it might be a good deed in every way, 
I never related it to a living soul, not even to my father ; 
and now I tell you for the first time, because I believe that 
the knowledge may do you good. That is why I have not 
forgotten the geraniums of the goldsmith's court, in pres- 
ence of which I passed through such agony and distress ; 
those geraniums that showed me a Venetian sequin in each 
flower. . . . 

" And having returned to live always in the country, I 
wished to have in my garden a gei*anium of the same kind 
as the goldsmith's in Spezia ; and when it blossoms anew 
every year, I look at it with the greatest delight, and become 
young again, and feel happy." . . . 

*'My cyclamens are dear to me because they recall a 
friend lost many years ago. 

" He was a sea-captain, like myself, and also a native of 
San Terenzo. We had been friends for many years, and 
finally our friendship was sealed by purchasing together a 
brig which was let for transporting the wine of Sicily and 
Sardinia to the Italian continent. He or I commanded it, 
whichever one was free. 

'* I had noticed from time to time in Prospero (that was 
my friend's name) a great, an insatiable thirst for gain ; and 
in business, provided that he could make money, he did not 
trouble himself to be strictly honest. I, however, had a 
stronger will than his, and had always succeeded in keeping 
him straight. 

*"As long as one does not steal,' he said, *he ought 
always to look out for his own interests ; and when every 
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one else tries to cheat, it is our right to defend ourselves, 
deceiving the deceivers.' 

"'No, dear Prospero, in affairs of honesty I never rea- 
son. The head is given us to guide the heart, but on one con- 
dition, — that it remains ever and always in the way of justice. 
When my heart says to me that an action is not honest, I 
think no longer about it, because conscience is a judge with- 
out appeal. By reasoning we can unsettle every thing, and 
persuade ourselves that what pleases us is best ; but the 
heart cries always, "Rogue, rogue," and no reasoning can 
silence this cry.' 

" Our discussion upon honesty in business ended always in 
the same way. Prospero shrugged his shoulders, appeared 
to be little persuaded by my reasoning, but ended by doing 
always as I wished, and I was satisfied. 

" My business obliged me one day to embark for San Fran- 
cisco, and I was absent from my native country for about 
two years, not receiving letters from any one all that time. 
I left the management of the brig to Prospero. 

" Hardly had I returned, disembarked at Genoa, and come 
to San Terenzo, when Prospero, after embracing me, said 
with a sly look, — 

" ' Business has been good, dear Baciccia : I have gained 
one hundred and fifty thousand lire with our brig.' 

" I uttered a cry of surprise rather than joy, and blushed 
very red. 

" ' How did that happen ? ' 

" ' In a very simple way, which I will explain to you one 
of these days.' 

"The way was neither simple nor honest, as was soon 
proved, because, before a week had elapsed, Prospero and 
I were accused before the commercial tribunal of Genoa as 
gailty of fraud. 
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"Prospero, impatient to make a fortune, not satisfied with 
honest means, had gone to Marsala, had taken on board his 
ship only two casks of wine of fine quality, and had filled 
many other casks with salt-water, declaring to the insurance 
company a cargo entirely of wine, and insuring ship and 
cargo. The inspectors came on board, examined the casks 
with wine, passing by the others. Brig and cargo were then 
insured for one hundred and fifty thousand lire, 

"Having set out from Marsala, Prospero, profiting by a 
fresh wind, had purposely run against a rock, wrecking ship 
and cargo. 

"Fortunately his sailors did not share his secret, because 
he had discharged the old ones, and had embarked with new 
ones, and all believed it to be a true and veritable shipwreck 
by an error of calculation. The captain himself was saved 
by swimming, with danger of his life. Every thing was 
managed so well, that the insurance company had lost the 
suit that they had brought. Prospero's lawyer had assured 
the success of the cause. 

" I, however, did not allow myself to be deceived ; I knew 
too well the nautical ability of my partner, and what capital 
was at his disposal : and even if I could have cherished a lin- 
gering hope that the affair had happened as Prospero narrated, 
I doubted no longer after one of the old sailors, discharged 
on a slight pretext, related to me the secret of the affair. 

" I did not hesitate a moment ; I went to Prospero's house, 
and, with pretended calmness, I said to him, almost in these 
words : — 

" ' Prospero, the thirst for gold has made you commit a 
crime ; but you alone have to account for it, because upon 
my name there must not rest even a shadow of suspicion. I 
was born an honest man, and son of an honest race, and an 
honest man I will live and die. You have committed a 
cnine of fraud.'. . . 
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" ' It is not tine. Our lawyer will win the case.' . . . 

*' ' Do not interrupt me, I entreat you. Neither all your 
words nor all your lawyers can change my purpose in the 
least degree. 

" ' You have been guilty of fraud ; and you must present 
yourself before the insurance company, saying to them that 
you renounce all claims to the insurance, because your part- 
ner does not approve what you have done, and beg that the 
accusation brought against us be withdrawn.' 

'* ' But in this way we lose brig and cargo.' . . . 

'"The cargo, let that go; you know better than I how 
much that was worth. As to the brig, half of it belonged 
to me ; and, although I was not to blame in the matter, I will 
make you a present of it. I wish to save your honor. This 
is, I hope, the first rascality that you have committed ; I am 
sure that it will be the last. In any case, give me the pleas- 
ure of not seeing you again, and from this time hence do 
me the favor to work by yourself alone.' 

"The story of this fraud was kept quiet by Prospero's 
giving up the insurance, but a stain remained upon his name 
which was never obliterated. As for myself, every one knew 
that I had been absent two years, and tliat I had not taken the 
least part in this fraud which was attempted without success. 

'' I knew that Prospero embarked for Buenos Ayres, and 
I heard no more of him until, eight years later, I received a 
letter from him dated at Regoledo, and in which he said 
these words : — 

" Dear Baciccia, — I am very ill. They sent me here to be cured, 
but I am sure I shall die here. In the name of our old friendship, I 
pray you, I beseech you, to come and see me. Do not deny me this 
favor: it is the last that I shall ask of you. 

** Your affectionate 
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"I had not, I confess to you, forgotten the dishonest 
action of my old friend ; and it never came to my mind 
without bringing an acute pain and a feeling of bitterness. 
In affairs of honesty I have never been willing to make 
any concessions. I remained perplexed for three days as 
to whether I ought to accede to the prayer of my friend ; 
but then the heart conquered, and I went to Regoledo on 
Lake Co mo. 

" Prospero was staying at a hydropathic establishment, 
to be treated for a slow paralysis which threatened his life. 
When I saw him, he was half -reclining in a large arm-chair, 
and as soon as he saw me, he began to cry : then he rose, 
tottering, and opened the box on his writing-desk, and gave 
me a large envelope. 

*' ' In this you will find twenty thousand lire^ half the value 
of the brig that I wrecked, and of which you very generously 
wished to make me a present, thus saving my honor by your 
kindness. At Buenos Ayres I was very successful in busi- 
ness, and this restitution costs me no sacrifice. I could wish 
to be poorer, to have more merit in restoring it to you. Do 
not refuse this money; it would break my heart.' . . . 

" Without speaking, I took the envelope, and put it in my 
pocket. 

" ' Baciccia, now that I have paid my money indebtedness, 
I need your pardon. You alone have the sure proof of my 
guilt, but I cannot go into the other world without your par- 
don ; grant it to your old friend, to your Prospero.' . . . 

" ' Tell me, and with your hand upon your heart, have 
you been an honest man during these eight years at Buenos 
Ayres ? ' 

" ' Yes, I swear it to you upon the memory of my mother.' 

*' 'Then here is my hand. I will forget entirely the brig 
and its story. ' 
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*^ Ptospero threw bimself upon my neck weeping, and from 
that moment a new life seemed to wake for him. £yery 
day he was able, with the aid of a servant and a stick, to 
take a little walk in the beautiful surroundings of the estab- 
lishment, and every day brought me a bunch of cyclamens, 
which he put in my room. Seeing how much good my com- 
pany did him, I remained with him, embracing the oppor- 
tunity to take some baths. 

"My business, however, obliged me to leave after ten 
days. 

"Prospero, very sorrowful at my departure, saluted me 
many, many times, embracing me affectionately, and sobbing. 

" ' -4 rivederciy' ^ I called to him from the carriage which 
was carrying me to Bellano. 

'' ' There above ! ' said he, as if inspired. 

** When, at Bellano, I was having my luggage put aboard 
the lake steamer, I found a large package directed to me. 
It was cyclamen bulbs with Prospero's visiting-card. It read 
thus : — 

"My dear Baciccia, — I have noticed that you are very fond 
of cyclamens, and in my walks I have collected a hundred bulbs for 
you. Plant them in your garden in San Terenzo, and when you see 
them blossom, I shall be no longer in this world ; but think of your 
Prospero, who once only committed a crime, but who died content 
because you had pardoned him. Adieu, my Baciccia, adieu forever. 

"Your 

" PROSPERO. 

"You see, Enrico, why I cultivate these cyclamens with so 
much love ; you understand now why they are so dear to me. 
Prospero is dead, but his flowers will give their perfume for 
many, many years yet ; and I, seeing them, shall always be 
reminded of one of the most touching pages of my life. 



>> 






1 " Till we meet ag^uJ 
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" My dear Enrico, I speak to you only of the dead, and 
talk with you about them, to you for whom life is just com- 
mencing ; it may be because I am old, but I find that the 
living too often forget the dead, and when they remember 
them, it is not in the right way. Death is so intimately con- 
nected with life, — we encounter it at every step we take, — 
that we should not have such a horror of it, but ought to 
become familiar with it from our youth. Instead, the fear 
of death increases, and even the name terrifies us ; and we 
try to avoid thinking of it, as if it were the most terrible 
of terrible things. 

" We remove our dead as far as possible from our homes, 
and then we visit them one day of the year selected from the 
saddest, and we pay tribute to their memory as the most 
disagreeable duty. Others, a little more tender-hearted, do 
not wait for the 2d of November to mourn, but go to the 
cemetery on the sad anniversaries of the death of dear 
friends. 

"I, instead, as you see, prefer to be reminded of them 
every day, because I am by no means afraid of the dead, and 
I love to have them near, and connect them with living 
things, so they may never depart. Passing through the rooms 
of my house or the paths of my garden, I live with my dead, 
I talk with them, I laugh with them, and they speak to me, 
and smile upon me. They say to me sometimes, with a little 
of gentle malice, that they await me. There in the distant 
cemetery, under the dark earth, are only the bones of my 
dear ones, while here their spirits hover around me. 

"And why should we ever be afraid of the dead? My 
Enrico, if you should ever share this terror, drive it away 
from your thoughts like an evil temptation. Every thing 
in the world must have a beginning and an ending; and 
when we go through life, and talk and laugh, we have already 
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in US mach of death, which awaits the damp, cold wind of 
November to drive us away. 

^'Here in this garden you see, even in this beautiful sea- 
son, upon the same branch, leaves that are vigorous, and 
those that are imperfect and will fall before the end of the 
year ; and the dust and the sand, which we tread underfoot, 
is all a cemetery from which life will spring. 

'^ Let us love life, and enjoy it, making it happy and pleas- 
ant for ourselves and for others ; but we should always look 
into the face of death without fear and without cowardice. 
It is the rest from weariness, isind should be the last hour of a 
day well employed, not the terror of the cowardly or the 
spectre of the desperate. 

*' And we should often think of our dear ones who are gone, 
and feel their spirits in our homes and in our gardens, where 
we are able to speak with them words sweet and tender, and 
talk again of the past in which we lived with them, so that 
we may overtake them, and from the world of spirits we 
shall return to greet the sumvor, alternating in a beautiful 
chain life and death, to-day with yesterday." . . . 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SUNDAY IN THE PIAZZA. 

ONE Sunday Uncle Baciccia was invited to dine with the 
physician of San Terenzo, who resided in the piazza; 
and after dinner Enrico and his uncle viewed the Sunday 
pageant from the window. 

The captain was smoking a great meerschaum pipe, turned 
mahogany-color with age, and blew out puffs of smoke that 
seemed almost as large as clouds. Enrico, who was a close 
observer, had already discovered that these clouds, differing 
in appearance, were the faithful image of his uncle's humor. 
When the clouds were so small as to be hardly visible, and 
still more so when no smoke at all issued from the pipe, the 
barometer indicated tempest; when the clouds were small, 
rain or wind; large clouds that alternated with little puffs of 
smoke, variable; if the smoke came out in great clouds, as 
on that Sunday, and one cloud followed another with regular 
rhythm, there was no danger: we should have j^ne weather. 
" My dear uncle, to-day you are in very good humor." 
" And why not? I have dined well, and in excellent com- 
pany ; I see you growing more robust and healthy every day ; 
down there in the piazza I see a crowd of merry people 
enjoying a day of rest, happy because they have employed 
the other six well. I am happy, and surrounded by happy 
people. What more could I wish? " 
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^'Bnt, my dear ancle, do you really think that all these 
people who pass under our windows are happy? " 

*'Yes, I believe it; at least, they are to-day. Perhaps 
to-morrow they will find the oar a little heavy, the hammer a 
little unwieldy, when just taking up the instruments of the 
sea and of the land; but then, with a little swearing and 
whistling they will go to work with a zest. 

"You see in the piazza there are some hundreds of peo- 
ple, who represent a whole society, that of a little village ; 
and if we could analyze this people, we should find all the 
problems which present themselves in the great gatherings 
of men that we call cities, or the still greater that we call 
nations. 

** Here, too, however simple the composition of this little 
society may be, we have a hierarchy ; but no one of its 
members is ashamed of being below another. Here equality^ 
which is the greatest of the Utopian ideas the great revolu- 
tion of France wrote on its banners, is found in its only pos- 
sible foim, — that of being equal before the laws, and, still 
more, as regards fame and personal dignity. 

"Here no one is poor; and if you see a beggar holding 
out his hand to ask alms, you may be sure that he has come 
from another place. Here no one is a millionnaire, or has 
even half a million. I am perhaps the richest man in San 
Terenzo, and I am in scarcely comfortable circumstances. 
Almost every one, besides having a house and his necessary 
support, wishes to be a proprietor ; that is to say, to have a 
field and a hit of a house (as they say in their rough but 
expressive dialect) . The field may be only a piece of rock, 
where, by force of blasting and crowbars, they have planted 
two vines ; they may have an olive that yields half a cask of 
oil every other year ; or perhaps half the floor of a house, but, 
after all', it is real estate that gives dignity to him possessing 
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it, and makes him theoretically equal to Fabbrieotti, who 
counts his millions by the dozen, and cannot remember the 
whole list of all his innumerable possessions. 

" Dignity ought to be the first letter of the alphabet of the 
human character; here all hold their heads high, because 
they have the right to do so. Don't you see how they salute 
each other? They never bow, or bend very low, or humble 
themselves, before any one, either by their motions or by 
their words. When Fabbrieotti comes, they call him Sor 
Carlo; and he, who is not a bit proud, is more pleased with 
this familiar salute than with receiving the titles of honor, 
or being called baron, to which he has a right. 

"And why should they bow low or humiliate themselves? 
To-day they keep holy the Lord's Day — that is, the sabbath 
— in a manner most fitting, by regarding every one as an 
equal and a friend. Either in the paranza of the fisherman 
or the boat of the gondolier, in the arsenal or the workshop 
of Pertusola, they have all worked six days ; and to rest 
to-day, and to smoke the Tuscan cigar, and drink punch, 
and. contemplate the sea, they are not obliged to ask credit at 
the shop or at the inn. To-day they live on their income. 

"And look at the women: even they are more upright 
and proud as they walk than in many other places ; and it 
is because, besides doing their domestic work, they are also 
masons, fish-sellers, and farmers : and, after having walked 
in petticoats with bare feet all the week, they put on polished 
boots costing fifteen or twenty ZiVe, a silk kerchief around the 
neck, a beautiful flower in the plaits of their thick hair, and 
they walk proudly, arm in arm, three, five, or six together. 

"Here, you see, personal dignity is thus represented in 
the character of all, — that no one accepts a courtesy from 
another without acknowledging it promptly by other favors. 
At first, after so many years of absence from my native 
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oonntry, I found this custom unbecoming, and corrected my 
peasants because they wished always and quickly to repay 
whatever little service I had done them. 

^' A family lost their baby, and came to ask me for flowers 
to decorate the tomb ; another came to ask a recommenda- 
tion for a son to enter the arsenal as an apprentice ; another 
to ask the pardon of the king for a sailor condemned to death 
for insubordination. I had hardly given them the flowers, ob- 
tained the admission of the youth or the paixlon of the king, 
when, behold ! they brought me a great fish, or a basket of 
figs, or mushrooms, according to the season of the year. 

" But I cried angrily, ' Do you wish to pay me for what 
little good I have been able to do you ? Do you wish to 
take away from me the pleasure of doing you a favor? * 

" By the force of their persuasion I finished by accepting 
their gifts with good grace. Beneath this courtesy I saw a 
noble sentiment, and, what is better, an instinct of pride 
which is honorable. To feel gratitude, and to experience the 
need of expressing it, is a good thing ; but here, in this 
restitution, there is something more : they have a pride in 
being able to do even a little for those who are richer and 
more powerful than themselves. 

"I admire this pride, Enrico, even while it borders on 
haughtiness. A proud man can never do a base action, and 
can frequently put to shame gentlemen who at times show 
themselves undignified. 

"This pride becomes natural and easy to those who have 
traversed the seas, to those who have been obliged to depend 
upon their own efforts, their own muscles, and their own un- 
derstanding, for many years ; and it is with sorrow that I 
see my Santerenzini leave the sea and the field, to work in the 
factories or the arsenal. Coming under the yoke of the 
employer, they end by losing a great part of their independ- 
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ence, and perhaps of their dignity. But really, I am an 
optimist, and believe in the infinite progress of humanity. 
After the monopoly of the great industries has passed out of 
the hands of a few capitalists, the forces will be distributed 
at home, and the workman will regain his former independ- 
ence, and the happy liberty of working in his own way and 
at his own convenience. 

'tin politics a similar result will be attained. Many little 
states will disappear, to be lost in a united and great nation ; 
and then the individuals will regain their autonomy, enjoying 
in a holy and large federation the advantages of unity and 
of independence. This will be seen by the sons of your 
sons, O dearest Enrico ! *' 

« 

" Enrico, I never tire of looking at these worthy people who 
pass under our windows, and I am proud to be their country- 
man. You see among them no one who is intoxicated, and at 
the caf4 you see but few seated playing at briscola or tresette 
for punch or vermuth. In all the country there is not a 
billiard-hall, and excepting Sunday, for the other days of the 
week all the inns might as well close their doors. They are 
people who work all day, and return home from the work- 
shop, or the arsenal, or from fishing, to eat their suppers with 
a hearty appetite, surrounded by their families, and then go 
to sleep, after having a smoke in the piazza^ looking at the 
sea, which is always the most beautiful spectacle that nature 
offers to sick and poor, to learned and ignorant, and which 
has something to say to all the people of the earth. 

"The inhabitants of the gulf region are far advanced in 
matters of politics and social philosophy. They feel a great 
need of liberty and independence ; and sometimes by reading 
certain journals, which assume the responsibility of irritating 
the malecontents without instructing them, and of considering 
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social injustice without ever suggesting the means of remedy- 
ing it, they give o^reat anxiety to the sub-prefect or the 
marshal of the carabineers. These authorities, by dint of 
exercising the most subtle reasoning, suspect many things 
which do not exist ; and they often question me upon the 
reality of the conspiracies against the government, of plots, 
of secret gatherings, etc. I always answer these officera, 
laughing, — 

"'I will be responsible for the public order. Do not fear 
revolutions from these people. They have enough to eat, 
and steady work, and each one owns a house or a piece of 
land, — three things, each better than the other, which hinder 
them from making a revolution. The few times that they 
go to the caf^ they discuss politics and religion like so 
many deputies and theologians ; but, having returned home 
or to the workshop, they forget about these things. They 
are a practical people who have a just view of life, which 
they have acquired by experience, and not by simply reading 
books and journals.' 

*' Do not forget these things, because in what I tell you is 
distilled the experience of my long life. 

" The same thing may be learned in three ways : either 
theoretically by reading from books, or by the experience of 
others, or by one's own experience. If the thing learned is 
good, once learned, it should always have the same value ; 
but instead, the value is very different according to the way 
in which it was acquired. Any thing learned by theory is 
worth a soldo^ by the experience of another is worth a lira^ by 
one's own experience is worth an ounce of gold. It is for 
this reason that no one in the world is ever satisfied with the 
advice and experience of others ; he wishes to prove every 
thing for himself. Apparently this should be attributed to 
human pride, and it may very well be that this has some- 
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thing to do with the matter : but, believe me, it is for a yet 
stronger reason ; it is because our own experience is like 
the court of cassation, which judges and* sentences without 
appeal and without uncertainty, 

" The people who work, who think with their own brains, 
gain by themselves alone and laboriously a little store of 
positive and sure knowledge; acquire almost always the 
most precious of all treasures, that is, good sense; harmony 
of heart and head, the highest and most useful among 
human virtues. 

" Almost all of these Santerenzini have much good sense. 
I see it every day, and I have noticed it especially in the 
last few years, when some of the young men, with a few 
malecontents, tried to form an anti-clerical society ; that is, a 
society against the priests. They organized the society, made 
a banner of bright red, and bore on top of the staff a wooden 
devil of the same color. When there was a funeral or a 
national festival, these anti-clericals came out, carrying their 
red banner and their demon. The carabineers, the prefects, 
and the curates were alarmed : they wanted to confiscate the 
banners, to disband the society. I modestly proposed to do 
nothing at all. Repression by force would have given a 
worth and significance to the devil and the society which 
they did not possess. It was such a ridiculous thing, that it 
would die of itself. In fact, people laughed so at the sight 
of this devil, with such a great tail and hprns and grinning 
teeth, that they ended by laughing at the standard-bearer 
and at all the members of the anti-clerical society. Now 
nobody knows what has become of the devil and the members 
of his fraternity. Good sense has triumphed, and will 
triumph always where labor and family are the base upon 
which the edifice of human society leans." 

% 
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" And do not think, Enrico, that I flatter these people be- 
cause they are of my country, because they have grown up 
with me, because a great part of my history is in common 
with theirs. When they wish to be too overbearing or un- 
reasonable in the name of liberty, I oppose them without 
hesitation, and tell them just what I think. Not always or 
promptly do they acknowledge that I am right ; but after- 
wards, as if acting spontaneously upon their own convictions, 
they change their minds, and do as I advise them. If they 
yielded immediately, it would please me less: it would be 
the influence of my authority, it would be obedience, not the 
result of reflection. 

" Here, as you know, we have two societies of navigation. 
Each one has its own steamboats, and transports the work- 
men to the arsenal every day of the year, excepting holidays. 
Once a single steamboat, commanded by a worthy captain 
of Lerici, was sufficient for the workmen and the passen- 
gers : to-day two societies, with two steamboats each, are 
hardly sufficient to supply the needs of the gulf, so mucfc has 
the industrial and military movement of this country increased. 

"The workmen, in order to spend less, decided to put a 
little capital together, and to build a steamboat on their own 
account. They did this ; and their business prospered so well, 
that they will soon be obliged to build a second steamer. 
The former proprietors of the first steamer had in the mean 
time sold out to another society, which built another boat, 
so as not to be outdone by the Co-operative Union. From 
this competition arises an advantage to the travellers, who 
to-day, for half a lira^ can go and return from any part of 
the gulf to another. So far, so good : everywhere and 
always, in commerce and in industry, there is rivalry and 
competition ; and he who has most knowledge and most 
power conquers, with advantage to all. But the workmen 
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of the Union, because they are workmen, claim that the 
government ought to favor them only, to the damage of the 
other society, who are their competitors. Here is where their 
good sense failed them, and, above all, the idea of a true, 
sound democracy was lost sight of. If the French Revolu- 
tion had shed so much blood to abolish the privileges of the 
nobility, it would be ridiculous to give new privileges to 
the poor. What gain would there be if, in trying to abolish 
the injustice, they only changed it from the top of the tree 
to the roots ? 

" When the workmen or the members of the Union would 
come to me in order that I might aid them in obtaining 
from the government what they desired, and when it was 
purely and simply an exclusive privilege, I showed them 
that they were in the wrong, and that I had never aided 
them to make an abuse of power. 

"'But we are workmen: . . . the members of the other 
society are not.' 

" If you are workmen, that is well, and you have the 
greatest merit in associatmg your forces, and not allowing a 
speculation to be carried on by a monopoly of -capital. But 
the others are also people who work, who serve the public 
and the workmen of the arsenal ; and if the government 
ought to give this service a subsidy, it should be done impar- 
tially, and without favoring any particular ones. . . . What a 
fine democracy that would be ! All for us, because we are 
workmen; nothing for the others.' . . . 

" The government said that I was right, and kindly distrib- 
uted the subsidies to both the societies, who will, I hope, 
gradually forget their disputes, and become convinced that in 
this world there is a place for all, and affairs should be treated 
with calmness and serenity; for where passion enters, it 
brings calamity." 

V 
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" Dear Enrico, I speak to you of too serious matters, and 
perhaps bore you ; but if I succeed in teaching you to observe 
every thing that happens around you, to gain light,, and to 
learn by the experience of life, I shall not repent having 
bored you sometimes. In schools they teach enough history 
to give lessons of experience to ten generations of men ; but 
they teach it so badly, that one may gain by it only a sterile 
erudition. 

'* I do not undervalue general history which records how and 
when emperors and kings were murdered, and caused so many 
people to be massacred for a principle, or for robbing from 
their neighbors some fine province. All that is human ought 
to interest us. But, to study general history, we must not neg- 
lect to notice the little things. What goes on around us in our 
immediate vicinity may and ought to interest us more than 
any thing else, because we are also little personages in this 
disjoined and daily story ; and we ought to undergo the dis- 
agreeable things, and enjoy the good things. Men are always 
the same, and in their passions, their hatreds, their loves, 
they are much alike, whether they are called Charlemagne, 
Giovanni Bonge, Napoleon, or Sempronius. 

" A talented writer has written ' A Journey around my Own 
Room,' and has found so much to see in that small space, that 
he was able to write a great volume, and to teach many use- 
ful things. Another writer of similar talent could write the 
' Story of a Village,' and could give enough lessons in morals, 
politics, and religion, to make a good-sized encyclopaedia, a 
book more useful and practical than many dissertations on 
theories which are little understood and almost always mis- 
applied.'' 
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CHAPTER X. 

STILL IN THE PIAZZA. — PERSONS IN A FALSE POSITION. 

THE following Sunday the uncle and nephew were again 
in the piazza, seated upon the steps which lead to the 
church. As always on that day, the crowd, which went and 
came in the small space that runs between the harbor and 
the old cemetery, was most diversified and variegated. 

There were not more than two or three hundred, but they 
represented the whole city, from the infant on its mother's 
neck to the graybeard bent with years ; and all occupations, 
from the physician to the fisherman, from soldier to sailor, 
from countrywoman to policeman, and from the small pro- 
prietor to the marquis. 

Diversity of trades and diversity of garment, but not even 
so much of this as Uncle Baciccia could have wished. 

" You see how it is," said he to Enrico, shaking his head 
with a discontented air. "All these men and these women 
differ inwardly much more than outwardly, and that does not 
please me. I, who adore truth above all things, should want 
perfect likeness between the inner and the outer ; and when 
these two different faces of a man do not correspond, the man 
is a walking lie, and a permanent one at that. I leave out of 
the question the paints that make the old appear young, but 
speak only of the clothing, which ought faithfully to represent 
the calling, wealth, and tastes of those who wear it. Now, 
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instead, for some time every one wishes to imitate gentlemen, 
and all wish to dress alike. Leave out the sailors, the custom- 
house guards, the soldiers, and the police, who must all wear 
a uniform which is imposed upon them by compulsion, and 
all the others wish to appear more than they are. 

'* Just look at all these girls. They are the daughters of 
the fishermen and the washerwomen, who have the same 
morocco and elastic shoes, with silken tassels, as are worn 
by the marchioness and the doctor's wife. And do you not 
see that little girl beyond there, whose back is turned toward 
us, clothed in black ? They have the same ridiculous bustles 
that our ladies wear. Yet through the whole week they have, 
barefooted, carried the lime-bucket on their heads to the 
druggist's shop. And inasmuch as the tailor and the shoe- 
maker cannot change the form of the body and foot, you 
see a shameful difference between the inside and the outside ; 
because every kind of material, every style, suits only certain 
figures, a certain carriage, and certain graces of form. 

" Oh, how much more beautiful were the mothers of these 
children when they were girls ! No elastic boots, no velvet, 
nor silk even, nor tournure ; but a simple dress of bright- 
colored cotton, and an apron that rivalled with its still gayer 
color the liveliness of the gown, a carnation in the hair, and a 
silk kerchief on the shoulders. Simple, robust, perfect forms 
were these, harmoniously suited to their beautiful simplicity 
of attire and to the natural fashion of their hair: peasant 
women, daughters of sailors and fishermen, but such as pre- 
sent to you a most beautiful and most dear model of feminine 
comeliness, the inner being equal to the outer. 

" Likewise among the men I see the same lie. I strain my 
eyes searching through this crowd for big red woollen caps, 
and see not a single one. To-day the sailors disdain this 
cap of their fathers, and wear straw hats with much black- 
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silk ribbon, or a straight hat, like the gentlemen ; and instead 
of the rough and healthful white-wool shirt, they wear a 
waistcoat with numerous carved bone buttons, a cravat, and 
broadcloth coat. Oh, where have you gone, you fine, robust 
forms, with the big red cap, which changed its shape accord- 
ing to the fancy of the wearer, and said so many pretty 
things, and made so fine a contrast with the well-bronzed 
face? And where are they gone, those sinewy, virile necks 
that stood out naked above the white shirt, untrammelled 
and not strangled by a necktie ? 

" And the lies do not stop here, in this grievous contrast 
between the inner and the outer, but go on still farther. 
Some of the poorer who promenade this place wear coats 
they have had given them by the lord marquis or the doctor, 
and many of the fishermen's and sailors* daughters wear 
garments discarded by the bathers who come here every year 
in the summer season, and with clothes and hats dyed over, 
with the assumption of being patricians, they counterfeit 
riches which do not exist; and robust, well-modelled limbs 
are uneasy in the sheathings fit for slender and delicate 
bodies. They renounce their own beauty, eager to clothe 
themselves in that of others, and end, instead, with acquiring 
a real awkward ugliness, which shows you pretence without 
substance, — the want and cannot have of all .the false-posi- 
tioned, of all the walking lies, of our modern society, made 
up, as they are in great part, of cristofle and dyed rags. 

" Long live the fustian, new and neat, bought by myself, 
and made to the measure of my body ! long live the calico 
print, with its rustic air! and anathema to velvet worn 
threadbare by the elbows of noblemen, and to silk which, 
thrice colored by the dyer, covers who can tell how many 
patches or how much dishonor ! But that blessed Utopia of 
equality, which is in this way contrary to nature, would to-day 
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have that servants and masters, chambermaids acd coun- 
tesses, should all dress in the same fashion. A fine equality 
this, which wastes the beauty of nature, which conceals the 
gifts of health and strength, to level every thing to a washed- 
out uniformity of styles, colors, and materials ! 

"But, dear Enrico, I should not rage so over these false- 
hoods invented by tailor and shoemaker for the use of human 
vanity, if underneath them there were not still other and 
more putrid corruption. There you see the sailor who is 
ashamed to wear his father's red cap, and his daughter 
who will no longer go to walk without her boots of shining 
morocco. But just as they are not contented with clothes 
fitting their condition, so also they are ashamed of their con- 
dition itself, and blush for their handicrafts. This is rather 
a new malady, which, fortunately, at present appears only 
here and there as an exception, but which threatens to invade 
the whole small community of San Terenzo, as it has already 
invaded the larger centres of civilization. I beg you, Enrico, 
when you have chosen your career, stand firm in it, ground 
yourself in it, nor ever be ashamed of the place you have taken 
in human society. I have felt myself blush, as an Italian, in 
making, as I did some years ago, a journey to Berlin. There, 
if you will, the people are not so vivacious, nor so intelligent 
or artistic, as among ourselves ; but every one is proud of his 
position. The tramway conductor, proud of his uniform, 
exercises with pride his proper authority of conductor : just 
so the cabman, the common soldier, the shopkeei)er, the 
sweep, — every member of the human family, high and low. 
Each one looks towards the bottom of the ladder, and, 
seeing many others still lower, proudly pulls his mustache, 
content with his own place. 

" Here among us it appears that every one is ashamed of 
what he is, and that, instead of looking at some one below 
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him, he always watches somebody above him. All have 
a kind of haughty envy, by reason of which they want to 
be thought of more account than they really are. The 
shoemaker, instead of seeking and working in every way 
to become the best of his trade in his own village or town, 
wishes, on Sunday at least, to persuade himself and others 
that he does not work in leather at all ; and then, if he suc- 
ceeds in getting together a small fortune, he carefully keeps 
from bringing up his own son in the trade, but wants to 
make a lawyer of him, a doctor, or, worse, a town-clerk. 
And so all are ashamed of what they are, hiding their shal- 
lowness with a vile hypocrisy which torments them all the 
days of their lives. 

"Blessed be the noble ambition which bears us upward, but 
a hundred times accursed those false human estimates and 
the cowardly forswearing of a man's own trade ! Proud 
should be the honest shoemaker, proud the honest peasant, 
proud the soldier, and proud every man who honorably 
exercises his calling. To me no one is more ridiculous than 
the born plebeian who would make himself noble, and who 
begs or buys a name to which blood has not entitled him. 

'' You see, I have lost all esteem for a friend of mine who 
at fifty, having become rich, was willing to make himself a 
baron, and bought the title. And why be ashamed to be 
born plebeian? What has he gained with that new title? 
To get himself laughed at and made sport of by the nobility, 
and pitied by the common people. To me he is in all re- 
spects like those sailors who are ashamed to wear the red 
caps of their fathers, and not inferior in folly to those young 
girls who squeeze their stout feet into the close kid boots of 
the city ladies. 

" As for me, if I were born count or marquis, I should cer- 
tainly not be ashamed of inheriting from my fathers a title 
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which also represents a part of the history of our country ; 
and without envy or bitterness I call the count ^ count,* and 
the baron ^ baron : ' but I should be ashamed to be a man if 
I were to beg or buy a title which did not belong to me by 
birthright. 

*' I would rather be poor, I would rather be ill, than to be 
out of place. If poor, I might become rich ; if ill, I might 
become well. But I would not wish, no, never for one sin- 
gle day of my life, to be a spostaio ; that is, like a bird under 
water, a fish in the air, or a plant with its roots upwards, 
— something monstrous, inept, a thing that makes me shud- 
der, contradicts all my good sense, all my taste for symme- 
try, for order, for harmony. To me the man who is out of 
his place is the true type of human misfortune and imbe- 
cility. I would rather be a sweep, I would rather be born a 
negro or Australian ; but I would not be a spostato," 

" Now, what in the world is a spostato^ my dear Uncle 
Baciccia? What is this monster which strikes you with such 
terror, and causes you such repugnance? " 

"I will show you two or three of them who are walking 
about this piazza, — people whose history I know root and 
branch, and who awaken in me profound compassion. 

'' Do you see that young man who is passing just before 
us now? He always walks in the middle of the square, be- 
cause his room to move about is never enough, and he has 
need of a great deal for stepping out magnificently, so that 
he may attract the attention of all to himself. He is dressed 
like a gentleman with his tall black-felt hat, cashmere 
breeches in the height of the mode, and waistcoat of showy 
colors. But in all of it you will presently see that he is not 
a real gentleman, but one who wishes to simulate a class to 
which he does not belong. His cravat is too red and pro- 
nounced with his green waistcoat ; his great, rattling watch- 
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chain, which so loudly proclaims his watchi is gilded, but not 
gold. He would do better to have a finer and less tumbled 
shirt than to wear those two or three rings upon his fingera. 

" See him : there are three or four poorly dressed fellows who 
hover about him, and among whom he stands forth like a little 
lord, and calls out loudly, and swaggers a good deal ; and 
every other minute he raises his hat, — lifts it up high, and re- 
places it upon his head, always in a dififerent position. Thus 
far he is only a popinjay, like so many others, who, to be 
happy, want to take up the attention of the cultivated public 
and an illustrious garrison. They are like an acquaintance 
of mine, a literary man, who cannot go to bed happy and 
cannot sleep if he has not read his name once, at least, printed 
in a newspaper. When the journals of the day have neglected 
him, he brings out from his boxes some old sheet which has 
power to give him consolation ; he reads his own name and 
his family name reproduced in printed characters, and then 
is happy. 

'' But this fine young man is not only a popinjay, after all, but 
a misplaced man. Son of a wine merchant, he has for rela- 
tives shirtless fishermen, and women who travel about all the 
week barefooted ; and he, always dressed like a dandy, feels 
disgraced when he hears himself called by these people with 
the names of nephew, cousin, or godson. At these times he 
is so much embarrassed, that often he reaches even the cow- 
ardice of denying his nearest relative, when he finds himself 
with gentlemen from Spezia and Sarzana to whom he gives 
his friendship. 

" His father, who has laid up some money selling wine by 
the quart, wished to educate his son as a lawyer, and sent 
him to a school in Sarzana, where, however, the small 
desire for study, and the continual impertinences of this 
future doctor, very soon caused him to be sent back home. 
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Having gone through, after a fashion, the elementary schools, 
he said he wished to become an engineer, and wanted to be 
sent to school at Spezia, to follow for a little the technical 
course. But not even here did he put his mind to his work ; 
at the end of a year he had never been able to pass the 
examinations. He had mustaches already, and had not yet 
obtained his technical diploma. Yet in the mean time, fre- 
quenting billiard-tables and coffee-houses more than the school- 
bench, he had learned to talk and prattle about iK)litics, social 
questions, and other grave things of that sort, which he 
handled with the easy assurance of one who knows nothing 
at all. 

*' Enrolled in a party, he sets out to write about it for the 
more advanced journals, using phrases in the place of reason- 
ing, and insolence in the room of ideas. From that time the 
people of San Terenzo consider him a great writer, and he 
becomes electoral agent and advocate in partihus infidelium. 
He gives counsel, solves questions of important interests, 
plays the go-between, and, more than all, he talks, — is always 
talking, and on all subjects. He scorns the sailors and labor- 
ers who are his brothers, and traduces cultivated men who 
cannot take him seriously. In his haughty demeanor, in his 
sardonic and impertinent smile, you nearly always discover a 
great bitterness, which comes from his always finding himself 
out of place. At home he sits down to eat the bowl of 
pottage which his father and mother always have ready for 
him, but shows that he has disgust for every thing. He wipes 
his straw chair again and again, for fear of soiling his elegant 
trousers ; and with the rich he knows not what demeanor to 
assume, because he finds himself too far below them. This 
chronic discontent, which like a herpes gnaws his soul, makes 
him revolutionary, by instinct, in retaliation : and to-morrow 
h^ would be ready to follow whoever would strike the first 
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blow of the axe into society as it is constituted. How much 
happier would not this poor youth be if he were either a 
laborer, sailor, or peasant! " 

^^ These fish out of water are not all men: some of them 
wear petticoats. 

'* Do you not see there, close before you at the gate, a would- 
be lady in black silk, with a great deal of hat all flowers 
and showy birds ? It suffices just to look at her, to compre- 
hend that she is one of the fish out of water. Every thing 
about her is presumptuous, artificial, constrained. Nothing 
of all that she has on is fashionable, although it is all expen- 
sive. Rings on every finger of both hands, gold chains, gold 
watch, gold bracelets, she looks like a goldsmith's shop at 
fair ; she can hardly close her hands or walk without making 
a clatter like the clang of arms in battle. If you approach her, 
she smells of all the San Terenzo barbers' so-called perfume. 
She looks at every man and every woman as if she were taller 
than a bell-tower, and she speaks hardly opening her mouth, 
as if no one were worthy to converse with her. 

" But every one remembers that she engaged, twenty years 
ago, as servant in a. family which went to Rio Grande, in 
South America. It appears that she was there married to 
an old Brazilian, who after some years left her a widow 
without children, and also rich, even for those parts. But 
what he could not leave her was a little good sense, education, 
and culture. Now that she has come back, she swells like a 
turkey-cock, has completely forsworn her old piazza friends, 
and has set up for a lady. She pretends to have forgotten 
her native dialect, and so speaks an Italian which is almost 
Portuguese, or it is a Portuguese Italianized ; and she says 
such a wonderful number of foolish things as to make the 
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very chickens langh. She often goes to church, but never 
does a deed of charity. She is neither ser^'ant nor mistress, 
neither a woman of the people nor a true lady; and they 
all make sport of her, calling her the Signora Baronessa. 
For this sobriquet, for the badly concealed irony with which 
the poor salute her, for the pity with which refined people 
treat her, she takes revenge by speaking ill of everybody, 
calumniating everybody. Without being naturally bad, she 
has become so in self-defence by reprisal ; above all, because 
she is a spostata. If, instead, she could have dressed mod- 
estly, and lived familiarly with the fishwives and sailors' 
daughters, who are her equals in education and culture, she 
would enjoy the affection and esteem of all, and with her 
money she might draw about her a circle of thankful friends, 
and would not be repudiated by equals who do not like her 
for her haughtiness, and by superiors who cannot receive 
her for her ignorance and ill-breeding. 

"O dear Enrico! how many misplaced ones there are in 
this world, how many are wretched, who might in a single 
day make the conquest of happiness, if they would allow 
themselves to be put into their proper place, or, better still, 
if they would willingly of themselves settle into it ! . . . 

" But the thing is more diflScult than it seems, because all 
these people are out of place by having conceived a mistaken 
idea of human happiness. They all believe that the higher 
one goes, the better his standing, and that the social hierarchy 
with its different gradations is exactly the measure of the 
grades of human blessedness. The poor for them are the 
unhappy; the people of the middle classes can just barely 
be contented ; the rich alone are happy : it is then necessary 
to get rich quickly, to get rich at all costs, or at least to 
appear rich, if one cannot be really so. Were it possible to 
put only one foot into it, were it possible to put into it only 
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a single finger of one hand, it is necessary to touch that 
golden world where live the only fortunate and happy ones 
of human kind. 

'' What illusions, what confusions, what disenchantments ! 
No, it is not true that fortune can mark off with a straight 
line the degrees of human happiness. Providence is far 
more just than it seems. Some of the happiest men handle 
the hoe and the turning-lathe, and some of the most unfor- 
tunate are rolling in money. And then, there are certain 
pleasures which cannot be enjoyed excepting under certain 
given conditions, and which cannot be transplanted into all 
the atmospheres, all the climates, of existence. It is the 
same as with a plant : in the same air and soil you cannot 
grow the pine-tree and the pineapple, the lemon and the 
spruce. 

" You see, for example, the rich man who has never labored 
cannot imagine the comfort which the woodcutter takes 
who, having sweated the whole day long, eats his bread at 
supper-time with a wolf's appetite, finding in it all the flavors 
in the world ; nor can his fancy picture the delight of sleep- 
ing sweetly, soundly, because he has worked so hard. I, 
who can tell you this from my own experience, assure you 
that the man who has never perspired from muscular exer- 
tion is deservedly lacking in the knowledge of, and acquaint- 
ance with, a whole world. It appears that sweating not only 
drives out from the skin all the poisons that defile our blood, 
but it also clears out from the mind those toxic scurvies and 
tetters which give us so many fruitless days, nauseous to 
ourselves and others. That indescribable joy which is the 
result of all the health, all the strength, all the harmonious 
tones, that healthy viscera, vigorous muscles, and well ven- 
tilated lungs can send in upon the soul, is always and 
forever the loom in which all the physical and moral pleas- 
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ures are interwoven ; and that joy which costs so little is 
enjoyed more by the poor who work with the muscles than 
by the rich who think only of enjoyment. The poor often 
find happiness without seeking it : the rich, who always seek 
it, who run after it with every device, often do not find it. 

"Then, halfway between the poor and the rich, who are 
exceptions because they stand at the two extremes of the 
body politic, is the place for the greater part of the happy 
ones, provided that each one of these will find the niche that 
belongs to him. So, in general, it is always better and safer 
to occupy the ground floor if we have a right to the first fioor, 
and always wiser to look for a place lower than that where 
we might actually have the right to be. On the whole, it is 
always better to be a first-class cobbler, even though one 
might aim to become a tolerable shoemaker. It is better to 
be first-class in something. Personal dignity is then satisfied ; 
and this satisfaction sheds all around it well-being, content- 
ment, moral wholesomeness. And every one, mark me, 
Enrico, can be first somewhere in something ; for no one is 
better adapted than such an one to enter a given niche, to 
acquit himself of a certain duty, to answer certain exigen- 
cies of time and place. With a little use of the file, with a little 
re-arranging, all these men could become good and happy if 
they would be contented with living in that particular nest 
which has been fitted up for them by nature. Now, instead, 
just as many are unhappy as are out of their proper places ; 
and all these are out of their places because the sparrows 
want to lay their eggs in the eagles' nests, and the wolves try 
to hold the desert against the lions." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

AGAIN IN THE GARDEN. — THE EARTH AND THE LEMON-TREE. 

SEVERAL days afterwards Uncle Baciccia and Enrico were 
again in the garden, which was the favorite place of the 
captain. It seemed as though, having been obliged to pass 
nearly all of his life upon the sea, in his old age he tried to 
make amends for it by greater devotion to the earth. 

When he spoke of it he became almost poetical. 

"Dear Enrico, we should love the earth, which is the 
mother of us all, and, as our last friend, receives us into her 
arms, to fold us forever in her loving embrace. I have al- 
ready written in my will that I wish to be buried, and not 
burned ; I should like to have the earth that I have loved 
and caressed for so many years, receive me into her bosom. 
If I were not afraid of annoying or causing trouble to my 
heirs, I should be buried right here in my garden at the foot 
of this great lemon-tree, which is the favorite of all my plants. 
I planted it with my own hands, and have watched it grow 
little by little, until now I can sit under its friendly shade. 

" Love the earth, Enrico, and when you have a bit of it 
of your own, immediately plant with your own hands some 
trees, which will live longer than you, and will speak of you 
to your sons, who will enjoy their shade, their flowers, and 
their fruits. And they will tell of the care with which you 
have watered them, and which you have given to them ; and 
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yon will be seen again among their leaves and branches, which 
will afford a grateful shade. 

" I adore the earth, and breathe in its perfumes with pleas- 
ure ; and when, after a long drought, the first rain brings out 
the agreeable and mysterious odors which it imbibes, I go out 
to enjoy that fragrance so full of poetry, and it seems as if I 
were present at the first creation, when God called forth the 
world of plants, and peopled the earth with animals. I love 
the earth, and I break it with spade and hoe, and often 
even with my hands. It has so many mysteries, so many 
inhabitants, so many phases, which interest me for hours and 
hours, like the most eloquent of books or the most inspired 
of poems. I sit down upon it, and it seems as if I could feel 
it breathe, could hear all the throbbings of life which are 
conveyed by the thousands and thousands of roots which 
creep in it. Sitting upon the eailh, caressing its leaves and 
flowers, I seem to feel myself near to God, and to hear his 
voice, — that voice without words which is understood by all 
the people of the eaith. And I think with pride that this 
earth is mine, mine even to the centre of the globe. 

*'It expresses to me its desires, its needs, its caprices. I 
cannot bear to see it suffer thirst and hunger, and nothing 
rejoices me so much as to see it drink from the nose of my 
watering-pot the crystal drops which I pour into its bosom. 
It pants after, it drinks this water, which refreshes it, 
quenches its thirst, and renders it fruitful, and which it 
quickly distributes to its thousands of children, who expect 
from it both fowl and drink. And the earth, having quenched 
its thirst, becomes soft and pliable ; and I take pleasure in all 
this silent joy which comes to it by my means. 

" And when with my spade I turn down the earth already 
wearied, and bring to the light of the sun that which has 
rested enough, I read in its depths the long history of so many 
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generations of flowers, of leaves, of roots, which with their 
eternal changes have drunk life from death, and with the 
alternating sleep of death renew their life to infinity. Life 
followed by death, and rest by labor, as in the pages of 
human history. 

" Every thing that the earth receives into itself becomes 
purified ; putrefaction becomes nourishment, and is trans- 
formed into rose-petals and grape-leaves. Impure matter is 
scattered over the ground ; but the earth, a wise sweeper, 
knows how to disinfect every thing, and will purify the air, 
which at every moment is infected by men and animals. 

" And this purifying work of the earth is carried on in the 
world of chemical putrefaction, as well as in that other world 
of moral decomposition still more infectious and putrid than 
the first. The refuse thrown upon the earth becomes dress- 
ing, and the dressing is changed into perfumes, into pure air, 
into sweet nectar. And men contaminated by the strifes of 
cities and other human beehives, being carried to the country 
are also purified by contact with the earth ; as also happens 
to so many who, longing for kindness, regain their youthful 
feelings and purity of heart at a single kiss from their mother. 
Indeed, is not the earth the mother of us all ? And does not a 
mother's kiss, and feeling one's self caressed by her, raise the 
fallen, and cure the sick? Can it not sometimes even raise up 
the dying? 

" Do you know, Enrico, how the French, even after the 
great humiliation of the last war, even after then* defeat at 
Sedan, have been able without any great effort to pay to 
Germany the enormous tribute of five hundred millions of 
francs ? Do you know how they could deprive themselves of 
this immense sum, and still not be left poor? Because they 
love the earth ; because, in spite of the fever which consumed 
men at Paris, Marseilles, and Lyons, millions and millions of 
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French live upon the earth and by means of the earth, and 
cultivate it lovingly and conscientiously. 

" We Italians do not suflSciently love it, our mother- 
country, although it is among the most beautiful of those 
countries which God has scattered upon the surface of our 
planet ; even though it is one of the most fruitful, and for 
so many centuries has given food and wine to all the peoples 
of the earth. 

" The sea for the bold, the young ; the earth for mature and 
old men who are tired of roaming through the world. The 
earth is health for the body, poetry for the soul, and wealth 
for all. Love it, love it exceedingly, for it is never ungrate- 
ful, and always gives back one hundred for one ; it is so 
generous, and is the custodian of all the forces of our planet. 

^^ And now, Enrico, come and sit by me under my great 
lemon-tree. Do you not smell its perfume? Do you not 
breathe in a whole world of mysterious and aromatic 
fragrance ? 

"Of all my plants, I love the fruit-trees the most, and 
above them all the lemon, the chief glory of my orchard. I 
love it because it is a beautiful tree, symmetrical, rich in life 
and in sweetness. It grows slowly, but is tenacious of life ; 
and its leaves are always green, renewing themselves little 
by little ; notwithstanding the rigors of winter it is always 
green, and is one great perfume from its roots to its fruits. 
Its odors are many and very delicious ; its leaves are sweet- 
scented ; its flowers very fragrant, and also its fruits ; while 
its juice is the most grateful of all the acids of the vegetable 
world. The fruit of the lemon may seem an object of luxury, 
and in a certain way it is, if we restrict our requirements to 
what is absolutely necessary ; but whoever has travelled in 
warm countries without that luxury of a lemon, knows by 
experience how much less pleasure he has had, bow m^ny 
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times he would have invoked, at no matter what price, this 
peculiar, fragrant, freshest of the fruits of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

"Then, too, I love it for still another reason: I love it 
because it is one of those rare plants which at every season 
of the year has upon its branches flowers, and fruit both 
green and ripe. The lemon has no long periods of rest and 
idleness, like all other trees, which blossom only once in the 
year, only once give forth their fruit. The lemon is always 
young and always full of life ; never wishes to throw off its 
green mantle of fragrant leaves ; always blossoms, and always 
matures its fruits. Beloved tree, which resembles a few 
chosen men, who rest only by changing the form of their 
work, and who, while they present one work completed by 
their genius, already bear upon their branches other fruits in 
different degrees of development, and flowers which promise 
future fruits. 

" If, Enrico, our Heavenly Father, before sending me into 
the world, had asked me what plant I should wish to 
resemble, I should have answered, ' Father^ make me like 
the lemon,' 

" Poor is that man who has upon his own plant only a single 
flower, which gives but a single fruit ; poor is he who gives 
forth flowers only in the spring, and fruits only in the autumn 
of life : he is only half a man ; nay, even less, — a small frac- 
tional part of a man. Human deeds, human works, are*like 
the fruits of the trees. They should be prepared with great 
love, with that slow preparation which for plants is called culti- 
vation, and for men education. It is in the same way that a 
seed becomes a plant capable of bearing fruit, and a child 
feeble and mute is transformed into a man capable of work- 
ing for himself and others. 

" You, Enrico, are already at that period of your life when 
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the first buds appear, which are soon to be changed into 
fiowers, and, I hope, later into fruits. Flowers are the 
promises of the fruit, and plans are the flowers of deeds. 

'^ Do not be afraid of making too many plans, although it is 
very true that there are some men who use up their whole 
lives in making plans, and are like some plants, the dahlia 
and hortensia, which give only flowers. The wise, the well- 
rounded man, just as he should have many strings to his bow, 
should have many plans for the future, and to every one of 
them should give the very best of his own thoughts, his most 
loving care. 

"Among the plants, not all flowers give fruit; and even 
here under this lemon-tree you can see many flowers fallen to 
the ground without having left upon the stem any fruit, and 
also several small lemons, scarcely formed, fallen off because 
they had not strength to mature. Yet they have given the 
fragrance of their petals which corresponds in human life to 
the poetry of hope. 

" We should always have a garden-bed blooming with hopes, 
and among them many flowers, even though they will not all 
bear fruit. We should seek for that sweetest harmony of 
hope and reality, — a harmony of poetry which intoxicates, 
and reality which gives strength ; flowers which bud, small 
lemons which slowly increase, and mature fruit ready to be 
gathered. And scarcely is a mature fruit detached from the 
loving branch which has nourished and given it life, than you 
can see another, no longer green and not yet yellow, which 
has taken the place of the fruit already gathered ; and upon 
the same branch the poetry which perfumes the hours of 
hope, the fresh hope which becomes faith, and the pride 
of triumph which matures the fruit after long labor. 

"In this way man, who in his life resembles the lemon, is 
never old; for at one time he enjoys the intoxication of 
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youth, the sure powers of mature age, and the pleasures of 
old age which observes and remembers. 

" Every project of future work is a flower, — a flower because 
of its beauty and its fragrance. It should be born during one 
hour of sunlight, and during another hour of it should bud 
and open its corolla lovingly to the air and the light. And 
the air and the light which gild our plans, are hopes which 
like the flowera call forth the fruit. There is no hope with- 
out fear, no flower without anxiety lest the corolla should 
fade away before its time: and the pleasurable anxiety of 
anticipation makes the flower oscillate upon its stem, and 
plans upon the tree of life ; while we can comfort ourselves 
by looking upon the fruits already safe and mature. 

"And as the lemon-trees, indefatigable and fruitful, give 
more flowers in the spring than at any other season, so we in 
our spring, which is youth, should have upon our branches 
many and many plans, which increase a hundred-fold the 
satisfaction of being alive and the pride of being strong. 
But even in the summer of mature age and the autumn of 
old age some flowers should bud ; and we should die with 
some flowers, though they may mature only with our children. 
We are leaves and branches, which become detached and die 
upon the great tree of the human family ; but the plant never 
dies, because it has sunk its roots into the soil of universal 
life, and raised its branches proudly to heaven, from which 
life descends upon the earth." 

" But, my dear uncle, you are no sea-captain, but a 
poet." 

" Well, and why not? Poetry should not be the privilege 
of poets alone. They are the priests, the high-priests, of 
poetry ; but it should flourish in the heart of every man, and 
one should be a poet even with the spade or rudder in his 
hand* Tb^ m^vohmt also who weighs or measures his own 
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goods can and should be a poet, also the workman who 
moves the pedal of his own turning-lathe. Every man 
should be at the same time both workman and poet, — a 
workman to procure his daily bread, a poet to mix in the cup 
of life the wine of ideality and sentiment." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE STORY OF IPSILONNE, THE SAVIOR OF GARIBALDI. 

ENRICO always rose at eight, as his physician had advised, 
it still being necessary to care for his health ; but one 
morning he was called at half-past five, his uncle having 
promised him a trip to the island of Tino, which was a great 
fishing place. 

Still somewhat sleepy, he sat down at a window which over- 
looked the garden, and there saw an old man, rather bent, 
who was watering the lemon-trees and the ^her plants. He 
had placed upon the stone wall his coat, straw hat, and stick, 
and had bared his head, covered with thick white hair, which 
the morning breeze ruffled, without his paying any attention 
to it. His eyes were neither sad nor merry. Nose, chin, and 
cheeks had the expression of a strong and good-natured man ; 
but what this rough and expressive face resembled more than 
any thing else was a geographical map, where mountains, 
rivers, and countries were represented by wrinkles large and 
small, straight and crooked, deep and superficial, which now 
crossed, now ran parallel with each other, making his skin 
resemble old morocco leather. 

"Who is that old man who waters the lemon-trees, and 
whom I have never seen until to-day? " 

" You have never seen him because you never wake early 
enough : but he comes here every morning to give drink to 
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my plants when they are thirsty ; and although I am always 
up before seven, he has even then disappeared, for he rises 
before the sun, opens the closed gate without making any 
noise, and, quietly as he has come, returns to his home. 

" This man that you have seen is a very worthy man, who 
deserves his half -page in the history of Italian independence ; 
so much the more because the biographers of Garibaldi have 
forgotten him, or have only given him a passing notice. 
When we are in our boat, and, with the light breeze from the 
land which is blowing this morning, are sailing for Tino, I 
will tell you the story of this old man." 

Half an hour afterward Uncle Baciccia and Enrico were 
seated in their boat, and had set sail for the islands of the 
Gulf, when the captain, lighting his pipe, began his story : — 

" The old man whom you saw in the garden this morn- 
ing is a native of San Terenzo, and is named Paolo Azzarini, 
though in his own town he is known by the name of Ip^ 
lonne. Here almost every one has his nickname, and any one 
who has not is as it were an exception to the rule, and al- 
most feels ashamed of it. The origin of the nickname of 
Azzarini would make you laugh. When, about eighty years 
ago, he was learning the alphabet at school, having got as far 
as X, he could not pronounce iccJiese^ as they called it then, 
but always said ippese. His companions and teacher began 
by making fun of him, and finally gave him the name of 
Ipsilonne, He was offended every time he heard it, and 
gave many blows for it. More than one jester had his nose 
broken by Paolo's fists, which even from childhood were like 
those of a young athlete. While telling me the origin of this 
name, he added, laughing, ^ You see, captain, then I was 
offended when they called me Ipsilonne^ and now I take it in 
bad part if I am called any thing else.' 

Ipsilonne was always a fisherman, and all his ancestors 
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within the memory of man had been fishermen. His grand- 
father Giuliano lived to be ninety-five years old, and his 
father ninety-three. When he was telling me about his 
family he said, ' Since I was born into the world, death has 
come into my house only in 1817, to take away my grand- 
father Giuliano, and only once since then to bear away 
another ripe fruit, that is to say, my father, who had com- 
pleted the ninety- third year of his life. And now,' smiling 
with slight melancholy, ' he will come next, I hope, only to 
take me, the mature fruit of the house of Azzarini.' 

" To-day Ipsilonne is eighty- four years old, and even during 
the past year would go alone to Spezia rowing and sailing. 
Now, however, his wife will not let him go out alone in his 
boat when there is a fresh breeze. 

" Well, this man, one of the many poor fishermen belong- 
ing to the Mediterranean, had the honor of saving the life 
of General Garibaldi, and perhaps but for him Italy might 
never have been what it is. If, after the taking of Rome, 
the Austrians had taken Garibaldi, they would certainly have 
shot him ; and without him, perhaps the Bourbons might still 
be upon the throne of Naples. 

" You have already read, Enrico, the life of Garibaldi writ- 
ten by Guerzoni, and the other one by Mario, so you know 
the thousand incidents of his retirement from Rome. I will 
not stop to repeat things which you know very well, and which 
are told in so many books. To-day I wish to speak only of 
the important part which Azzarini took in saving Garibaldi. 

"The Austrians were hunting for the General, and the 
police, bailiffs, and soldiers were on the watch for him. Dis^- 
guised as a peasant, a sailor, or a simple citizen, he was hid- 
den by courageous patriots, who kept him for hours or days 
in their houses or villas, until it became necessary to change 
his place of refuge to avoid the suspicions of the police. The 
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difBculty was to get away from Tuscany, then occupied by 
Austrian troops, and to reach Piedmont, the only safe bul- 
wark of liberty and of Italian independence. 

''*• In the last attempt at the escape of Garibaldi those who 
greatly exposed their lives to save that of their general were 
Serafini, Giulio, and Riccardo Lapini, Biagio Serri, Domenico 
Verzera, and Girolamo Martini ; for tiiey escorted the General 
from San Dalmazio to the palace of the Guelfi, thus making 
it possible for Azzarini to conduct him to Porto Venere.^ 

" Garibaldi was then still in Tuscany, hidden in the Ma- 
remma ; and to be safe he must succeed in embarking without 
being seen, and in disembarking near the coast of Genoa 
without being followed. 

" To mature this plan the Guelfi met at Follonica, where an 
interview was had with an honest and liberal man of the 
people, a certain innkeeper of the place, Pietro Gaggioli, 
who was to find a boatman who would carry Garibaldi to 
Piedmont. 

" Gaggioli did not lose a moment. He went to Piombino, 
and from there, in a boat, crossed the channel, and touched at 
the island of Elba. He went to Cape Castello, where Ipsi- 
lonne with his old father and other sailors carried on fishing. 
It was a great and lucrative industry, that of the boat called 
* La Madonna dell' Arena.' 

" They put down sixteen or seventeen hundred nets, and 
sold the fish at Porto Ferraio, at Follonica, at Livorno. 

"Gaggioli knew what kind of man Paolo Azzarini was, 
— strong enough to weigh an anchor, courageous even to 
temerity, and a lover of liberty. 

'* ' Ipsilonne, you must save Garibaldi.' 

^ For further particalarB see the importaDt pamphlet of Dr. Ricciardo RIcclardI* 
From Prato to Porto Venere : an Bpisode io the Life of Gen. Giiueppe Garlbaldii 
told to the People. See p. 31. 
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"'Willingly, but how is it to be done? He is not in 
Tuscany.' 

" ' Yes, he is in the Maremma, but there are soldiers and 
police everywhere; still, we think we can get him safely 
to the coast. You must do the rest. We will deliver him to 
you at Follonica or near there. It is for you to carry him 
to Piedmont.' 

a i Very well. Day after to-morrow, Sunday, I will come 
to Follonica.' 

"'I depend upon you.' And Gaggioli returned to the 
mainland. 

" Left alone, Azzarini thought and pondered for many 
hours upon the best way to carry out successfully the difficult 
undertaking. It seemed to him as if his going to Follonica 
on Sunday, a day on which fish were not sold, might excite 
some suspicion. He went therefore on Saturday; and the 
distance is not short from Cape Castello to Follonica, being 
about twenty-five miles. 

"Having disembarked, he went directly to the governor of 
the castle, who was at that time what might be called the 
captain of the port, the political and naval authority of the 
place, and told him that he had come to make such a con- 
tract as would enable him to bring fresh fish three times a 
week to Follonica. 

" ' My worthy Ipsilonne, this is very good news that you 
bring us.' Then they spoke of politics. 

" ' Do you know, signer, that Garibaldi has escaped to 
Venice?' 

" 'What do you say? Only a short time ago the lieuten- 
ant of cavaliy came by, and told me in great secrecy to watch 
closely the embarkation of these days, because Garibaldi 
was wandering through these countries.' 

" ' Indeed? It will go hard with him then.' 
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''In the mean time Azzarini, having changed suddenly from 
a fisherman to a conspirator and a diplomat, sent to Pietro 
Gaggioli, who had gone to plan the escape with the friends 
of the General, a note containing these words only: "If 
you wish to make a contract for fish, come to-morrow to 
Follonica.' 

"Sunday Gaggioli was at FoUonica, and, as if walking for 
pleasure along the coast, both explored the shore, to find the 
best place from which to embark. 

"At night they went in a carriage to the Palazzo della 
Pecora of the Guelfi, where the General was to come. 

"The poor Ipsilonne had an enormous appetite, and 
expected a fine supper ; but, instead, Gaggioli said to him, — 

" 'You should know, Paolino, that you must eat but little, 
for nothing sharpens the wits like hunger ; and either to-night 
or to-morrow you have a very important affair to undertake.' 

"Ipsilonne remembers the most minute particulars of this 
night and the next day, as always happens with those days 
in which strong emotions affecting life and death are con- 
cerned. He shrugged his shouldera with an air of resigna- 
tion, saying, ' Very well, then, we will eat but little ; ' and, 
indeed, his supper consisted of a hard-boiled egg, a piece of 
bread, and a glass of wine. 

"Azzarini still remembers the dreadful impression the 
appearance of the people who lived in that city made upon 
him. They were yellow, they were green, they shook with 
fever. This is one of the most infectious countries of the 
Maremma, situated as it is near the stagnant water of Scar- 
lino, and it was the middle of August. 

"The whole night he was in a state of alarm. A trampling 
of horses made him think that Garibaldi had arrived. He ran 
out, but there was no one ; probably only horses running, 
frightened by a wolf. 
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** Garibaldi reached the place only towards morning. Cap- 
tain Leggero, though wounded in one foot, never deserted 
him until he was safely landed upon Piedmont soil. 

" Soon after, Ipsilonne was called into the scUotto of the 
villa, where he saw the General, dressed like a citizen in 
summer clothes. He was surrounded by several ardent 
friends, and armed to the teeth. 

"The General, with that smile which was peculiarly his own, 
a mixture of tenderness and greatness, approached Ipsilonne. 

" ' Are you the captain of the " Madonna dell' Arena " ? ' 

" ' Yes, your Excellency.' 

" ' Do not say, "your Excellency : " call me Garibaldi or 
General. ' 

" ' Very well. Yes, General.' 

" ' From what country are you? ' 

" ' From San Terenzo.' 

" ' Bravo ! then we are countrymen. Have you any money 
with you?' 

" ' Yes, General, about three hundred or three hundred and 
fifty francesconi, ' 

" ' Are we ready to start now ? ' 

" ' No, General. I have been here since last evening, and 
we might have sailed during the night ; but it is now daylight, 
and we should be seen.' 

" ' But when can it be done ? ' 

"'We can sail this evening. You can go on foot along 
the shore towards Gala Martina, and there where you see 
some false floats of nets in the sea you can approach, for I 
shall not be far oflf . ' 

" That day between nine and ten Ipsilonne had finished 
fishing, and had left his floats, as agreed upon, where he 
could take the General aboard. 

" Garibaldi was not alone. Besides the faithful Leggero, 
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thirty or forty generous patriots accompanied him, all of 
whom had sworn to die sooner than to allow the Austrians 
to lay hands upon their General, who, it is not necessary to 
say, for his own part would never have fallen into their 
hands alive. He would have died fighting — but what then 
would have become of Italy ? 

*'That night the star of Italy shone more brilliantly than 
ever upon our horizon, because those patriots, since Gari- 
baldi and Leggero were on board ship, could give themselves 
the pleasure of crying all together, ^ Long live General 
Oaribaldi!' 

" A good wind blew from the east, and very speedily the 
' Madonna dell' Arena ' arrived at Cape Castello, on the island 
of Elba. 

"Ipsilonne had gone to Cape Castello, because the gov- 
ernor of the castle, Specus, and his captain were his friends, 
and often allowed him license to leave without examining 
closely to see if the number of his embarkation corresponded 
exactly with the book. 

By an excess of precaution, however, this time Azzarini 
had left on shore his father and a seaman, so that the number 
of mariners was not changed by the presence of Garibaldi 
and Leggero. 

Garibaldi wished to go on shore for a few moments to buy 
bread and wine. They had plenty of salted fish on board. 

" Towards seven in the morning the ' Madonna dell' Arena ' 
departed, spreading its sails, for the fortune of Italy. 

" Azzarini feared the steamer ' Giglio,' which cruised in 
these waters, and could easily follow him. 

" They would therefore go away from the mainland, mak- 
ing their way towards Capraia, and, by going towards Livomo, 
with a good west wind could reach there on Wednesday. 

" And now, what shall we do, General? " asked Ipsilonne. 
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^^ Do as you think best. I am in your hands, and trust in 
you.'' 

" I think it would be better to wait here in the Livomo 
roads, for I fear the ' Giglio.' Here an American frigate is 
anchored ; and if I should see the ' Giglio ' coming, I could 
quickly put you aboard this American ship, which I am very 
sure would receive you with open arms. But if the ' Giglio ' 
does not appear, we can sail to-night without being seen.' 

*' This was done, and Sept. 5, 1849, Garibaldi and Leggero, 
about three in the afternoon, landed safe and well at Porto 
Venere, where a monument ought to be erected in memory 
of that day, so fortunate for the liberty of Italy and the 
history of civilization. 

"Garibaldi embraced and kissed Azzarini; and taking 
from his pocket twelve or fourteen gold pieces, all the money 
that the Dictator of Rome possessed, he offered them to 
Ipsilonne. 

" I have nothing else, but I feel as if I must show my 
gratitude to you." 

"No, General, keep this money for yourself: you may 
need it." 

"Very well. Then I will write a few words which will 
record what you have done for me." 

" I have seen the paper, yellow with age, and have a copy 
of it in my portfolio. Here it is, Enrico, written in the 
orthography of Garibaldi, which was not the most correct : — 

<< Porto Vbkebb, Sept. 5, 1848. 

'^ Captain Paolo Assarini, whom fortune caused me to meet upon 
Italian soil ruled by the Austrians, has brought me safely to this place 
of reffuge, treating me with consideration, and without any expectation 
of reward. 

" G. GAEIBALDL 
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'^ And this sheet of paper was the only reward of Ipsilonne. 
At Genoa he was offered six hundred lire for this autograph ; 
but he wisely refused it, for it is the patent of nobility for 
his family, and he ought to leave it as an heirloom to his 
descendants. 

" Do you know, Enrico, what, after this paper, is the 
greatest reward for the difficult undertaking performed by 
Azzarini with such prudence ? 

" It is the remembrance that the hero of Caprera found 
certain capons and large crabs which had been salted upon 
the ' Madonna dell' Arena ' to be very savory. 

^^ Ipsilonne, preparing these salted fish like stock-fish, asked 
the General's opinion of them ; and he answered, — 

'' 'It is magnificent eating.' 

''But there remained to Azzarini only the reputation for 
courage and prudence. He could no longer fish at the island 
of Elba nor in Toscana, nor could he recover his nets left in 
the Maremma, which were reduced to a wretched condition. 
His father and a sailor, left as hostage, could return to their 
country only very much later. 

" The fiourishing industry of Azzarini declined, and Ipsi- 
lonne became a poor boatman, proud only of stiU being able 
to row in a boat upon which even to-day these words are 
written: 'The savior of Garibaldi, Sept. 5, 1849.' Four 
words and a date ; but what a story ! what glory ! 

" Azzarini never speculated upon his undertaking, nor did 
he ever ask any compensation from the Italian government. 
Visiting Garibaldi at Frascati, happy to see him still alive in 
that capital which he had given to his country, he did not 
even ask for pecuniary aid. 

" But I, when I saw that the arms of the poor old captain 
had become disabled from rheumatism, and that he was 
obliged to receive assistance from his children, asked aid 
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from Depretis, and this last year Ipsilonne received as a 
Christmas gift three hundred lire. After the death of Depre- 
tis, I asked Crispi to continue this charitable act, and the 
great patriot changed it to a life pension. 

"But my story, Enrico, is not yet finished. I must 
explain to you how it happens that Ipsilonne waters my 
flowers and lemon- trees. I did not ask him to do so ; but of 
his own accord, from a delicate sentiment of gratitude for the 
service I did him, he begged me to let him enjoy himself in 
my garden. 

" At first I did not wish it, but I realized that by refusing 
I should cause him great grief. 

" ' Let me do it, captain : I am used to work, and I must 
now give up my rowing ; but I am still good for digging and 
-watering. Let me do it : it will amuse me. Do not refuse 
me this favor.' 

" So I let him do it, and should like to see him every morn- 
ing for the next twenty years with my watering-pot in his 
hand, bending over my plants. The delicate manner in 
which he wished to show his gratitude to me is worthy of his 
character. Even a poor fisherman may have noble sen- 
timents, and it would be cruel and wielded to prevent his 
showing them in his own way." 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

A BATTLE NEAR THE BEACH. — AN UNGRATEFUL BOY. 

IN order that Enrico's health might the sooner be restored, 
he was ordered to breathe the sea air as much as possi- 
ble ; and it was for this reason that Uncle Baciccia had him 
row a great deal, and taught him to fish with a rod, so that 
he could have the benefit of the salt air even while standing 
on the shore. 

The old captain himself had made a small fishing-rod 
which was adapted to the slender arms of his nephew, and 
had taught him how to change the bait according to the fish 
he wished to catch, whether muggini^ saraghi, sigorelle, perce^ 
or shell-fish. For the first he had to prepare pastetta, mixing 
thoroughly bread-crumbs and cheese ; for the second it was 
enough to procure lombrici or bighi, — worms which construct 
for themselves in the sea a sort of beehive. 

One day Enrico was standing on the beach fishing with 
the pastetta; and as the sea was disturbed, and the water 
turbid, he was quite successful, and had several muggini 
and saraghi shining in the bottom of the basket in which he 
deposited his booty. He enjoyed fishing so much, that the 
sounds from the piazza did not easily distract him when he 
was intently watching to see if his float was drawn under 
water by the nibble of a fish which had caught the bait. 

But on this occasion the noise behind him was so great, 
that he could not help hearing it ; so great, that it rose above 
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the roaring of the waves, which were breaking noisily in 
foam against the shore, reaching even the highest rocks. 

These sounds came from human voices, which mingled, 
which rose above each other; struggling together, forming 
an inharmonious and deafening chorus. They were cries 
of boys, — or, rather, howls mingled with laughter, — which 
increased, contending for the mastery, as the waves were 
doing on the shore near by ; and in the brief pauses of this 
demoniac howling, one could with difficulty distinguish a 
voice very different from the others, a voice full of tears and 
sobs. And it seemed that this voice was the cause of all 
this laughter and of all this outcry, since, whenever the sob- 
bing was deeper, more sorrowful, the more clamorous was 
the cynical laughter of these little miscreants. 

Enrico turned round and saw little Menicin^ who was being 
tormented by a crowd of ragged, bare-footed urchins, the 
lords of the piazza of San Terenzo. 

Menicin was a poor boy twelve years old, bom under an 
evil star. He was deformed from his birth, so that during 
the first three or four years of his life the kindest wish of 
his parents was, that he might soon die. And they said it 
aloud, even before him ; for to them it seemed right to desire 
the death of a creature who could never be of use to himself 
or to others. 

This poor boy, as soon as he was old enough to think, 
discovered that he was hated by his father and mother, and 
laughed at by every one else. Incapable of hating or of 
understanding the cause of the wickedness of humanity, he 
could do nothing but cry when he saw other children caressed 
by their parents or affectionately kissed by their friends. 

They gave him only so much to eat as would sustain 
life ; and the food that was given him was always what was 
rejected by others, — crusts of mouldy bread, fish that was 
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not fresh, or last year's figs. He was dressed in rags which 
had been collected here and there, — rags of various colors, 
which rendered him even more an object of ridicule. And 
when one rag, parting company with its neighbor, became 
detached, leaving a hole, no one thought of mending it ; and 
through these holes one could see the rosy skin of the poor 
boy. 

One day the father and mother of Menicin disappeared 
from San Terenzo, abandoning entirely their poor deformed 
boy. They went to America to seek their fortune, happy to 
free themselves from this son, who received shelter from an 
aunt, less cruel than the parents. 

Domenicin had no cause to regret their departure, for his 
Aunt Teodora did not beat him, nor curse him, nor wish for 
his death ; but, on the other hand, the mockery of the piazza 
seemed to be more insistent and cruel, when he was obliged 
to cross it in order to do an errand. 

-Was it perhaps because the children knew that he had 
lio parents ? Or perhaps because his gait became every day 
more ridiculous, the older he grew ? I cannot tell ; but this 
I know : that as soon as poor Domenicin appeared, the urchins 
of the piazza ran after him, crying, " The crab, the crab ! After 
him, after him ! Catch the crab ! ' ' And a crab he resembled in 
truth, bent forward, walking like a sack of bones loosely put 
together ; seeming to go sideways, carrying his arms like a 
crawfish ; presenting the most absurd appearance in the world. 

When he heard these mocking cries, he became red with 
grief and rage, and hastened his steps ; but the more he ran, 
and the more he hurried, the more ridiculous did he appear. 

Children are naturally cruel, and the gamins of San 
Terenzo made Domenicin the target for their sport. Often 
they succeeded in intercepting him, forming around him a 
circle of teasing spectators, who diverted themselves with 
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him as with a company of mountebanks, while he sobbed 
and wept. And there he would remain until some kind 
sailor, passing by, would take pity upon him, and with a few 
blows disperse this circle of tormentors, freeing him from 
his martyrdom. 

When Enrico looked towards the piazza he found that just 
such a scene was being enacted. He had, however, never 
witnessed it before, because, always going out with his Uncle 
Baciccia, the appearance of the latter was sufficient to pre- 
vent the exhibition of any hostility towards the poor cripple. 

This time Domenicin was entirely surrounded by the little 
rascals, and was being insulted, derided, and mocked by all 
these little delinquents, who enjoyed to the utmost his con- 
fusion. 

Domenicin was, however, less patient than usual, and had 
undertaken to defend himself against his tormentors. He 
had picked up a stone, and threatened to throw it if they 
did not leave him in peace. Then one of the largest boys 
sprang upon Domenicin^ and knocked him down. The poor 
boy fell, carried to the ground by the other. 

Enrico could no longer endure this scene. Leaving his 
rod upon the beach, he rushed to the piazza^ broke through 
the circle of persecutors, and threw himself upon the little 
wretch who was holding under his knee Domenicin^ the latter 
struggling in vain to free himself from the boy's clutches. 
" Coward, coward ! " shouted Enrico, " let Domenicin go ; " 
and showered blows upon the shoulders of the urchin, whose 
friends took his part, falling upon Enrico, shouting, "Give 
it to him! Knock him down, the little signor!" 

And the little signor, buffeted and bruised, struck out with 
his fists to the right and left, trying to escape from all these 
foes. 

The one who was freed in the midst of all this confusion 
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was Domenicin, who made his way through all these arms 
and all these people, and took refuge m his aunt's house. 

Enrico was on the ground, but now and then he raised 
hunself , and with a well-directed blow sent one of his adver- 
saries rolling over. But when one was conquered, another 
came ; and finally his strength was exhausted, and he had 
to acknowledge himself overpowered : then three or four 
attacked him at once, and he was struck on the head with 
one of the sharp stones that the poor cripple had collected 
to defend himself with, but had abandoned when he left the 
field of conflict. The blow was so severe, that it made a 
lai^e wound upon Enrico's forehead, from which the blood 
flowed profusely. 

At the sight of this blood the boys were frightened; 
and whUe men and women ran from all sides to put an end 
to the quarrel, they disappeared through the alleys, leaving 
Enrico alone, and unable to see, on account of the blood 
which flowed from his forehead into his eyes. 

The apothecary and the doctor came, took him up, bathed 
the wound, and wiped the blood, perceiving that it was not 
a serious hurt, appearing so only from the profuse flow of 
blood, caused by the opening of a vein. 

A bandage was placed on Enrico's head, and the wound 
ceased to bleed. While they were taking care of him, he 
seemed to care very little about his injury, and kept saying, — 

" I beg you not to say any thing about it to my uncle : he 
would be too much frightened. When the bandage is on, 
and the bleeding has stopped, I will go myself and tell him 
what has happened. Now I can go on with my fishing, 
can't I?" 

*'No," replied the doctor decidedly; "the wind is too 
strong and too cool, and would make the wound bleed again. 
I will go with you to your uncle's." 
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" Dear doctor, I thank you, but I would rather go home 
alone. Your appearance, together with the bandage on my 
head, would alarm my uncle too much." 

Enrico went to the beach, collected his rod, bait, and 
basket, in which were shining the muggini and saraghi^ and, 
calmly and quietly as if nothing had happened, went to his 
uncle's villa. 

Just at this moment the captain came out of the garden 
gate, and directed his steps towards the piazza^ to see what 
success Enrico was having with his fishing. 

The latter had drawn his straw hat down over his eyes, 
so that the white cloth round his head should not be seen ; 
but his head was swollen, and the hat did not quite conceal 
the bandage. Uncle Baciccia immediately perceived this 
white cloth around the dear little head of his beloved Enrico. 

"What is the matter, Enrico? What have you done to 
yourself?" 

" I fell upon a sharp stone, and bruised the skin on my 
forehead a little." 

Enrico did not tell an absolute falsehood, but he did not 
tell the whole truth ; and he was so frank, so sincere, that 
even the half-truth seemed to burn his tongue. He said these 
words with a blush, and with a trembling and hesitating 
voice. 

" No, no, Enrico, you are not telling me all. This bandage 
is too well prepared and too large. You must have hurt your- 
self badly. It was the doctor who put on this bandage." 

And then, frowning, with an outburst of anger, — 

" No, some one has hurt you. Per tvUi i diavolL Go into 
the house: I will return immediately. I am going to the 
piazza to find out what has happened. If any one has 
injured you, you would never tell me ; and I will, I mv^^ 
know who has hurt you, and I will punish him for it." 
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Enrico had no opportunity to add any thing to the little 
that he had already said; and before he had succeeded in 
finding an excuse, a phrase, to calm the terrible anger of his 
uncle, the latter was already at the piazza. 

There, at length and in detail, the apothecary related what 
had happened ; extolling the courage of Enrico, who with a 
noble impulse had thrown himself in the midst of all the 
urchins of San Terenzo, to liberate Domenicin from the grasp 
of a fellow ten times stronger than himself. 

Uncle Baciccia's anger disappeared like fire under a heavy 
shower. His rage turned to tenderness; and in his eyes, 
which a short time before had seemed two firebrands con- 
cealed by his thick eyebrows, shone two tears. They were 
so large, that they would have fallen upon his cheeks ; but 
he was ashamed to show so much feeling, and with the back 
of his hand wiped them away. He could only say, — 

' ' Brave Enrico ! Poor boy. ' ' 

In a moment he was back at the house. Enrico was 
not in the garden : he had gone to his room, where his uncle 
found him, looking with childish curiosity into the mirror, to 
see himself bandaged in this fashion. There he remained 
for some minutes looking at himself. 

His uncle took him by the shoulder, turned him around 
like a top, kissed him again and again, and looked at the 
red spot, which he kissed as though he would draw the blood 
from the wound. 

His expression of joy was violent, almost fierce; but 
Enrico experienced from it only a sense of pleasure. He 
felt that he merited all these caresses ; and in the violence of 
the kisses and the words, which were almost oaths, he read 
the approbation of his uncle, and his own satisfaction was 
doubled. 

*' Let me tell you, Enrico, that the blood which comes from 
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this wound is a second baptism. The first was given you by 
the priest who made you a Christian ; this other that you 
have given yourself makes you a man. And I hope that a 
slight scar will remain on your forehead, that you may re- 
member, even when you wear a beard, even when it is white, 
that while yet a child you did a noble and generous deed. 
This scar will be a blazon of nobility for you." 

" But I have done only my duty." 

" Yes, you have done only what was your duty; but you 
have done it in the face of danger, without thinking of the 
unequal force which you were to encounter. You have not 
counted your enemies, but have rushed to defend the weak 
against the strong. What you have done as a boy, you will 
do as a man. And this is one of the cases in which reason 
should not prevent the heart from raising its voice. Woe 
to us if, when we are about to do a kind deed, or to make a 
sacrifice, we should stop to consider the possibility of failure, 
or weigh every pro and con ! If one should do that, we 
should never have in the history of the world a single heroic 
page, a single generous deed to record. 

In a few days Enrico was quite well again ; but upon his 
forehead there remained a slight scar, not very disfiguring, 
just as Uncle Baciccia had prophesied. But if the wound 
was soon healed, not so quickly did the old captain tire of 
talking about it. He excused himself to his nephew for 
doing so. 

" Old men, you know, are given to gossip and preaching ; 
but you love me, and I know that I do not annoy you with 
my talk and my advice : and about the noble impulse that 
made you run to free Domenicin from his persecutors, a 
volume might be written. If all men, in the short time which 
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* 
they are permitted to live, would administer justice on their 

own account, I believe that society would be in a better con- 
dition, and we should not need so many soldiers, so many 
guardians of public security, so many magistrates, so many 
tribunals, so many courts of appeal and cassation. 

" I may seem to you revolutionary, but be sure that I am 
not, because I more than others respect the laws and author- 
ities, and applaud modern civilization, which forbids the 
individual taking his revenge himself, but intrusts it to the law 
and the courts. Impersonal justice administered by the law 
for the interest of all is more just, since the individual in 
revenging himself would be apt to exceed justice. 

" But we have gone too far in the opposite direction, and, 
taking from the individual his right of punishing abuse of 
power, we have made him inert and fatalistic. But we should, 
without violating the code of laws, ourselves defend the 
weak, and punish the overbearing ; and, without being either 
soldier or guardian of the public security, we can — or I should 
say, we ought to be the judges and vindicators of our rights 
and those of others. 

" But, instead of that, it is so easy to shrug the shoulders 
and be indifferent. I remember that once at Genoa, just at 
the time when people were coming from mass at the Church of 
the Santissima Annunziata, I had stopped upon the side- 
walk to admire the fine costumes of the beautiful Genoese 
ladies, when I saw a man dressed like a workman, who, fol- 
lowing directly behind a gentleman, took from him a silk 
handkerchief which was hanging out of the pocket of his 
overcoat. The gentleman did not notice the action, and 
the man put the handkerchief in his own pocket, and, 
crossing to the opposite side of the street, mingled with the 
crowd. 

^^ A gentleman near me had witnessed this theft, and, look- 
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ing at me with a smile full of complacence, said, ' You saw 
how well that was done ? ' 

" ' Yes, I saw it. But I will arrest the thief.' 

"'Oh, let him go! He has stolen so skilfully, that he 
deserves a reward. And then, the owner of the handkerchief 
must be rich, because it was a very handsome one, and he 
will never miss it.' 

" I looked scornfully at my neighbor without replying to 
him, and, not having lost sight of the pickpocket, ran after 
him, took him by the collar, and made him give up the stolen 
property. Sheriff and judge, I restored the handkerchief to 
the gentleman, and consigned the thief to a policeman who 
was passing at the moment. 

"I did only what was my duty; but, believe me, many 
others would not have done it, but, returning home, would 
have contented themselves with relating the story, admiring 
the dexterity of the pickpocket. 

"And so there are hundreds and hundreds of occasions 
in which we can, and ought to, perform an act of justice, — 
condemn the wicked, and defend the innocent from false 
accusations. To shrug one's shoulders, and say, ' There are 
law and justice, there^are the courts : go to them. I cannot 
trouble myself about it,' is cowardly, and unworthy of a good 
citizen. There are thousands and thousands of cases in which 
we can, without being directly concerned, exercise a beneficial 
influence upon the affairs of those around us ; and we ought 
always to do it, to do it without restraint and without fear of 
losing respect. 

" For example, when I am travelling in the cars, and hear 
one of my fellow-travellers complaining of an employee, or 
grumbling against the bad service, I always say, * And why 
do you not enter your complaints in the books that you will 
find at every station, for that very purpose? You would do 
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what would be useful to all, because the higher authorities 
cannot know every thing, and they wish to be notified of what 
happens. You scold, grumble, perhaps continue your grum- 
bling at home ; but that does no good. Write, and enter your 
complaints where they will be of some avail ; and then you 
may do something towards improving the railway service.' 

" We Italians, from indifference, from scepticism, refrain 
from interfering ; and this is an eloquent proof of weakness, 
of inertia, of lack of character. The greatest nation is that 
in which government and courts do little, and the citizens do 
much ; where the individual is every thing, and the central 
power is least." ^ ^ 

**The generous and courageous impulse which impelled 
you to rush to the rescue of Domenicin the other day 
reminds me of a similar incident which happened to me when 
I was quite young. I had disembarked at Naples from the 
^Madonna delle Grazie,' a little cutter belonging to my uncle. 

*'I was walking with my uncle in the Via Toledo, and 
the crowd was so great that one could scarcely make one's 
way through the double line of carriages, and the two waves 
of people moving along on the pavements. We were walk- 
ing along very slowly, looking in the shop-windows, when we 
were suddenly obliged to stop, because the moving current 
of humanity had halted to witness a strange sight, a curious 
and unedifying spectacle. A robust young fellow, ragged 
and hatless, had for some unknown reason caught a boy by 
the shoulder, and was trying to throw him down, accompany- 
ing the violence with oaths which need not be repeated. The 
boy was small, and not strong ; but he was full of courage, 
and, leaning against the wall, tried to resist his enemy. It 
was easy to see, however, that the struggle could not continue 
long, and that the victim would soon be thrown upon the 
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pavement. Quite a crowd had already gathered there to 
divert themselves with watching the contest. Some laughed, 
and others amused themselves by calling out, ' Bene ! ' or 
' Bravo / ' to one or the other of the two combatants. But 
no one lifted a finger to separate them or to put an end to 
this unequal struggle. 

''This spectacle, and the indifference of the public, dis- 
gusted me ; and, without stopping to measure my strength, I 
sprang suddenly forward, threw myself between the two, 
and separated them instantly. The boy remained leaning 
against the wall ; and the overbearing beggar fell, his feet in 
the air, from the sidewalk into the street. He had scarcely 
time to rise to avoid the wheels of the carriages, when shouts 
of laughter and reproach convinced him that the best thing 
for him to do was to disappear as soon as possible through 
one of the narrow streets leading from the Via Toledo. 

"I was applauded by all, so that I was quite confused; 
and for very different reasons from those which had made 
the beggar disappear, I, too, escaped from the crowd and 
from the applause. 

" These are little stories which will make you laugh, anec- 
dotes with which history will not occupy itself ; but they are, . 
nevertheless, the threads with which one weaves the web of 
life. It rarely happens that one has opportunity for heroic 
action or great sacrifices ; but, on the other hand, every day 
there is need of administering justice in small things, of 
exercising courtesy, of little services : and we should never 
neglect these occasions, because, without realizing it, we 
form the habit of doing these things ; they become necessary 
to us, and the day in which we have not been able to do 
some kind act will seem to us a lost day. 

" This little daily moral, these little acts of justice, which, 
without being judges, we can always perform, are like daily 
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bread ; while acts of heroism, to which, however, we should 
aspire, are like festal days, which may occur only two or three 
times a year. Let us occupy ourselves, then, with the former 
rather than the latter ; for the former belong to every day, 
while the latter come perhaps once a year, or once in ten 
years." ^ » 

The wound of Enrico had entirely healed, and he would 
long since have forgotten the struggle in the piazza^ had not 
a thought mixed with some sadness continually preoccupied 
him. 

Domenicin had never come to the house of Uncle 
Baciccia since that famous day ; and it seemed to Enrico as if 
he should have done so, if only to express some word of 
thanks. Not only did the poor cripple refrain from coming 
to the house, but, even when Enrico met him on the road, he 
pretended not to see him, or ran away in another direction. 
But what was the reason of this ingratitude ? Why this public 
discourtesy towards one who had rendered him a great 
service? For the service had been great and lasting, as, 
after that encounter, the gamins of San Terenzo had never 
again annoyed the poor boy, probably because they had 
found that he had protectors who were brave and of a high 
rank. 

The behavior of Domenicin offended at one time so 
many sentiments in the heart of Enrico : first of all, his 
moral sense, then his self-love, and then the affection which 
from the day of the battle he had felt for that unfortunate 
boy. 

But did not the cripple, then, have any feeling of gratitude 
towards one who had freed him from the persecution of so 
many vagabonds? towards one who had been wounded in his 
service? who had made him respected, perhaps, for all time? 
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Was that which Enrico had done for Domenicin really of no 
importance? It seemed to Enrico as though, if he had been 
in Domeniciri's place, he would have run the very day of the 
battle to find his protector ; he would have felt that he must 
embrace him, kiss him, express to him who knows how 
many passionate words of thanks interrupted by sobs ! But, 
instead of that, Domenicin avoided him ! Was it possible 
that he was not capable of repeating even those short words, 
''I thank you'' f 

And, too, Enrico's self-love suffered. He had run with 
an irresistible impulse to defend the little hunchback ; but 
since then he had heard himself praised for it so many times 
by his uncle, the neighbors, by every one, that he had become 
quite proud of his courageous act. The blood which he had 
lost, the scar upon his forehead, which he saw every day 
while looking into the mirror to tie his cravat or to comb his 
hair, made him rather vain of himself and of what he had 
done. 

But it may be that Enrico felt greater sorrow at not hav- 
ing the love which he felt for Domenicin reciprocated. 
Before that day he had known him only by sight, and, on 
seeing him, experienced at the most only a feeling of com- 
passion. Now, after having defended him from the abuse of 
so many little rascals, he really loved him ; yes, he loved him 
very much. He would have liked to caress him, to kiss him, 
and then render him some other service, give him alms, 
present him with some clothes less ragged than those that he 
wore, make him taste some of the many dainties which he 
enjoyed every day at his uncle's table. Had he not from the 
day of the battle become the never-ceasing ally of that poor, 
unhappy boy ? He believed so, at least ; and, thinking that 
his small, boyish figure could serve as a shield to a poor 
wretch laughed at and tormented by all, he felt his own 
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dignity as a man increase, felt as if he had been raised upon 
stilts. . . . And Domenicin, on the contrary, felt no grati- 
tude ; did not join his voice with all the others in praising his 
brave protector ; did not accept him as his ally h 

All these thoughts did not follow each other in Enrico's 
mind in the same order in which I have put them, nor did 
they take so concise a form. They were mist, not clouds ; or 
they were clouds without rain. It was a coming and going 
of suspicions, of doubts. It was a battle between petty spite 
and great bitterness. In all this sorrow there entered a little 
grain of malice. It must be that Domenidn was really bad. 

All these little speculations finally came to a head, and 
Enrico asked his uncle one day, with a sad voice, — 

"Has not Domenidn come to your house these last few 
days?" 

" No ; and why should he come? " 

" But I really do not know — to make you a call — to see 
you" — 

His uncle, understanding what Enrico wanted to find out, 
much amused, began to laugh. 

"Yes, you are right, Enrico: he ought to have come to 
make you an official visit ; to thank you for all you have done 
for him. Is not that what you mean ? " 

Enrico blushed very deeply at thus seeing himself so 
quickly understood. He did not reply. And his uncle 
continued, — 

" But you have certainly met him in the street, when he 
has thanked you? " 

" No, uncle ; he has not only not thanked me, but, when he 
meets me, he either runs away or pretends not to see me." 

" And does that grieve you? " 

" Yes, very much ; more than I should have thought 
possible." 
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"Did you defend that little beggar for the sake of being 
thanked ? that he might show to you every day, and even in 
public, his gratitude? '* 

" Why, no ; no, uncle. I would only like to have him give 
me a kiss, tell me that he cares for me ; for I feel that since 
that day I have certainly cared for him very much. Besides, 
it seems to me only natural that he should show some slight 
gratitude. I, in his place ' ' — 

" You, in his place, my dear Enrico, — without thinking any 
harm of you, — would do just as he has done. But how can I 
compare you with him, — you, brought up amidst the caresses 
of a papa and mamma ; hushed by the lullabies of the gen- 
tlest love ; passed from the arms of parents to those of an 
old uncle who loves you as much as both father and mother? 
How can you be compared with a poor, wretched boy, sub- 
jected to blows and jeers, and who in every one around him 
has seen only enemies and tormentors? Have you ever 
thought of the bitterness with which the soul of that poor 
. boy must be impregnated? He is probably not wicked, but 
only full of rancor, and very likely has never caressed any 
one, as he has always been beaten by all. He probably does 
not even know how kisses are given or how they are received. 
By embracing you, by expressing what perhaps he really 
feels in the depth of his heart, he would be afraid of appear- 
ing ridiculous. It may be that he would fear being laughed 
at and repulsed by you. And you interpret as ingratitude 
what is only shy ignorance of sentiment ! 

" If that is the case, I will go to him, since I am so inter- 
ested in him." 

" Yes, go to him, and continue to show your interest ; and, 
what is even better, do him some favors, even though he 
should remain silent, and should not know how to express a 
single word of thanks. We will make him come here to 
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play in the garden, and will teach him some games which he 
can play in spite of his deformity, and he can enjoy himself 
here away from every one, without any fear of being laughed 
at on account of his awkward movements. 

" And then, my dear Enrico, if perchance Domenicin's 
heart is as deformed as his body, if he never experiences 
tiiat secret feeling of gratitude, you need never regret what 
you have done. Virtue is its own reward, and demanding 
gratitude is like lending money at usury. If we are thanked 
for what we have done, so much the better ; if one who is 
benefited by us forgets the favor, so much the worse for him 
who, through mean-heartedness or false pride, deprives him- 
self of one of the sweetest joys of life. But that does not 
concern us. The pleasure of defending the weak, of help- 
ing to administer justice to the oppressed, of drying the 
tears of those who suffer, is sufficient pleasure for us, without 
need of any thing more." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE WAVES OF THE SEA AND THE HUMAN WAVE. — THE 
WOUTH QF MEN, AND WAYS OF MEASURINO IT. 

" TN a countiy like this, my dear uncle, where, you tell me, 
-L the people are laborious and indefatigable, why do I 
often see men of all ages, seated on the rocky beach or on 
the little wall of the canal, or even lounging on the sand of 
the shore, watching the sea for hours and hours? " 

" Because man needs, not only to work, but also to medi- 
tate, and nothing invites to meditation like the view of the 
sea. I have travelled much, you know that ; and in Europe 
as in Africa, in Asia as in Australia and in America, I have 
always seen men of all colors and all ages sit for long hours 
on the shore and on the rocks, looking at the sea. The savage 
and the poet, the young and the old, will think different 
things, but they all think something ; and they will do more 
than think, — they will lose themselves in a confused and 
indefinite imagining, in that state of mind which the French 
express by the very beautiful word reverie. 

"There are landscapes of mountains, of hills, and of 
plains, that are quite equal in beauty to the sea; but one 
cannot contemplate for hours and hours the outlines of grace- 
ful hills, or lose one's self in green levels of pasture and of 
vineyards. Before these scenes of the land, we admire, we 
enjoy ; but very rarely can we sink into the vague contem- 
plation which the sea bestows upon us.*' 
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'^ But it is just this that I ask you, my dearest uncle: 
why is there so much fascination to this surface, which is 
nevertheless the most monotonous and the least varied in the 
world?" 

" There are two principal reasons, my Enrico : because the 
sea is infinite to our eyes, and because it is always in motion. 
Before the sea, we look at the largest picture of planetary 
life ; before the sea, we lose ourselves in an infinity that our 
bands cannot touch, — that our eyes cannot reach. Man has 
need of these two things, — to live, and hope for a world 
beyond that which the eyes see and the hands touch. 

" And the sea satisfies these two great human needs at the 
same time. The finite has not been enough, never will be 
enough, for man. He has a thirst for the infinite. Call it 
God, nature, religion, the ideal, — call it what you will, but 
man is man just because he believes in something, or hopes 
for something, that is worth more than he, that lives a longer 
life than his. 

"Respect, my Enrico, all honest religions. They are all 
forms of the ideal ; they are all different paths, but they 
all lead to the same goal. In this world, however small it be, 
men speak hundreds, even thousands, of dialects, and one 
and the same thought is clothed in the most diverse and 
strange tongues. So it is with the need of the ideal : all the 
men in the world feel it, but they satisfy it in different 
ways. Religions are so many languages of the ideal with 
which we express the same thought. Catholics, the Reformed, 
Hebrews, Buddhists, let us all respect each other, and all 
love each other. From the vaults of the Christian temples, 
from the minarets of the mosques, from the gilded spires 
of the synagogues, from the white roofs of the churches of 
Buddha, issue songs and hymns which all rise towards the 
same heaven. 
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sions ; and then the last and most decisive is fixed, and 
remains until the last breath, what the minutes, the hours, the 
days, of the whole life of living and struggling has made it. 

" All these people who pass through the street here below 
the window have a different value, and I would like to be 
able to make an analysis of its amount, to give an inventory 
of it. By the practice of life you will learn more than in 
reading a hundred volumes of morality or of philosophy. 
Books, however good and beautiful, give only the perfume 
of the flowers of meadow and garden, but not the living 
blossom on its own stem. Science is the shade of things, 
and delineates only the outlines of them ; it cannot give us 
the color or the substance. Men alive and working, men 
taken on the field of the battle of life, are living lessons, 
worth a hundred books. And if a spoken lesson is always 
worth more than the pages of a book, it is because the first 
is more alive and more nearly approaches the man in action. 

" Let us try to take the inventory of those human ants 
that pass here beneath our eyes. First of all, they have a 
different value according to age, muscular force, and health. 
This is the vital value, the physical value, the material value. 
It is the value upon which are woven all the other values of a 
higher order; it is like the warp into which the dexterous 
weaver braids afterward those threads of gold or of cotton, of 
silver or of silk, which will make a cloth that will be worth 
a few soldi or many scudi a metre. 

" A man ought before any thing else to be healthful, ought 
to be vigorous. It is good fortune to be born sound, but it 
is a right and a duty to preserve all that health which nature 
gave us at birth ; it is a right and a duty to improve it. 
Health is the best riches, and without it neither millions, nor 
wit, nor knowledge are worth much. 

*' These men, then, who appear and disappear down there in 
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the street, carried along by the current, have a value first of 
all according to the health and vigor which they possess. The 
most healthful, the most robust, have the highest value, and 
the delicate and infirm have the least. Of what use is the 
impetus of passion, the flash of genius, the capital of 
knowledge, if the hands which ought to manage these 
treasures are powerless to move and to work them ? 

" The second of the values by which we can classify man- 
kind is the moral value. I say the second, because it is 
developed later, not because any other value can surpass it. 
Ideally, the moral value has even the first place. 

*' The moral value is given by firmness in fulfilling all our 
duties as son, as brother, as father, as citizen, as man. He 
who loves best, who loves always, who never hates ; who 
always pardons ; who represses all his bad instincts ; who in 
any menace of evil, in any seduction of self-interest, is not 
capable of the least wrong, the smallest baseness, — is the 
man who has the highest possible value. 

*' And as from a lira to a million there is a stairway long 
enough to be measured by a thousand times a thousand steps, 
so in the moral value the human flight is yet longer, and 
each one of us can and ought to aspire to mount as high as 
possible. In beauty, in wealth, and in genius the possibility 
of mounting is small ; but in the moral field each one can 
believe himself the most honorable among men, the first 
of honest men. And I assure you, Enrico, that I have 
never felt so pleased with myself, so proud of being a man, 
as when, seeing some person who had yielded to the seduc- 
tions of vice, to the temptations to a dishonest act, I cried 
to myself, striking my hand upon my heart, ' Ah, I, indeed, 
would never have done it ! ' 

"Life is full of sad surprises and of ugly accidents; and 
when we believe ourselves most secure from any attack, 
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when we believe our happiness assured, an unexpected hur- 
ricane throws us upon the ground, prostrates us, and shows 
us that all our castles were built upon the sand. Then 
nothing can comfort us so much as the consciousness of our 
moral value ; and this almost always is sufficient to make us 
rise, and to make us enter again upon the flowery path of 
hope, even to render us happy once more." 






" Another great human value is that of our intelligence. 
We are born with a certain power of thought, but we can 
increase it in intensity by education, and render it, above all, 
more agile and more ready for every kind of work. You have 
seen in my garden those robust pines, with their delicate and 
dying companion. Yet they had the same strength, all of 
them ; but the different soil in which they were planted, and 
the different care with which they were cultivated, have made 
them very unlike. So it is with our talent : it grows, and 
strengthens with that culture which is called instruction, and 
in a larger sense education ; while it becomes weak if it is 
abandoned to the sterile soil of sluggishness or of ignorance. 

"Besides the degree of force which our talent possesses, 
we may enrich it with all that can be learned, by reason of 
which a man is called cultivated, uncultivated, or highly 
cultivated. In this way the intellectual value of a man 
varies with the amount of his knowledge. In the first place, 
however, there is necessary the power which elaborates the 
gathered material, and then the orderly mind which disposes 
of it in a way so that it can be easily managed, and become 
serviceable to our talent as we have need of it. 

"The force of thought being equal, however, its value 
increases with the amount of our knowledge. Each new 
science that is learned is a key which opens new worlds, 
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which reveals new regions, and which enriches us with new 
powers and new possibilities. It is so with every new lan- 
guage, every new art, every new industry, which we add to 
our thought." ^ ^ 

" Now, my Enrico, think a little how different among 
themselves the men in the world must be, when you come to 
measure them by the sum of their different values. Our 
money is only copper, silver, and gold ; but of how many 
alloys are men made, so different in their physical force, their 
health, their moral and intellectual value ! 

"And we content ourselves with a dozen adjectives to 
classify and distinguish them ! Tizio is weak, and Caio is 
strong ; Carlo is good, and Pietro is bad ; Teodoro is stupid, 
and Edmondo has great talent. Accustom yourself, Enrico, 
to weigh justly the lightness of those judgments of ours, 
expressed in those poor and confused adjectives. A whole 
man measured, weighed, judged, with one single word ! 

"Botanists, when in their* j^oras they describe a species, 
use often a couple of pages bristling with words analytic 
and very well chosen, in order that that plant may be distin- 
guished from other allied plants ; and we, to estimate the 
value of a man, employ one sole baptism ! 

"Yet notice, my Enrico, nothing in life is more important 
than to know the men with whom we are to live and work, 
and upon whom depends a very great part of our happiness. 
Accustom yourself in time to observe your companions, your 
friends, and to study them with the same love with which 
you study a language, geography, or history. Accustom 
yourself to watch man before any other creature, before any 
other thing, animate or inanimate ; and give yourself often, as 
a subject for your compositions, the description of a human 
character. 
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" Begin by observing and studying the man you know best, 
and who lives with you twenty-four hours a day; that is, 
Mister Yourself. It is not an easy thing, you know ; indeed, 
it is among the extremely difficult things to know one's self ; 
but this is the alphabet of every science, is the tetragonal 
base on which we are to found the whole edifice of our knowl- 
edge. Fine painters succeed well in making their own por- 
traits, and why should we not succeed in portraying the moral 
and intellectual image of ourselves? 

"The knowledge of mankind is a thing so vital, so im- 
portant, that, if I were asked what is the first condition to 
success in business, I should answer, — 

" ' Know mankind,' 

" And if it were asked me, ' What is the first virtue neces- 
sary to becoming a statesman, to being a great general?' 
I should answer, — 

" ' Know mankind,* 

" ' What is the first qualification for being a very fine law- 
yer, a perfect judge? ' 

" ' Know mankind.' 

*' ' What is the first condition to being an excellent teacher, 
a famous educator ? ' 

" ' Know mankind,' 

" ' What is the first condition to being happy? ' 

" ' Know Toankind,' 

" ' And if we were to learn but one thing in this world, 
what is the most necessary, the most essential, the most 
indispensable ? ' 

" ' Know mankind.' 

"To know mankind is the science of sciences, the art of 
arts ; and many men succeed in making themselves great, 
and in writing their names in bronze and marble, simply 
because they possess that virtue of vii'tues. And, on the 
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other hand, no prince, no general, no ruler of people, ever 
passed beyond mediocrity when he did not know mankind ; 
and even the greatest who have written immortal pages in 
history have failed when, by fickleness, by excessive impetu- 
osity, they did not know how to become acquainted with 
mankind. If Julius Caesar, one of the greatest geniuses of 
the world, had studied the character of Brutus better, he 
would not have let himself be killed by him, and would have 
become emperor. Rome would have had so many years the 
less of civil war, and would have gained much in having for 
a sovereign the great Julius instead of the astute Augustus. 
And Napoleon dominated nearly the whole of Europe for 
many years, not only because he was the first soldier of his 
times, but first of all, and above all, because he profoundly 
understood mankind." 

"The English, who are the first merchants of the world, 
measure the value of men by the fortune which they possess, 
and say, ' Tizio is worth four thousand pounds sterling,' to 
signify that he possesses one hundred thousand lire. They 
certainly do not disdain other human values, but they begin 
to measure that which is the most easily estimated ; that is, 
the money that a man possesses. 

" Money is surely a great power, and a most efficient 
agent for our desires and our aspirations, and when it is 
managed by a man of talent, and by honest hands, much 
increases his value. Money should be neither scorned nor 
worshipped. He who despises it may allow the best years 
for becoming rich to pass by, and may find himself in old 
age without resources, and, above all, without that good of 
goods, independence. We may limit our needs as much as 
possible, but without money we do not live ; and if sickness, 
or any other accident of life, leave us without resources, 
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we must appeal to others, — a humiliating and very painful 
thing. A good man without money can do little for himself, 
very little for others ; a man rich and good can do very much 
for himself and for others. To scorn money, then, is fool- 
ishness pure and simple ; it is the same as to disdain the 
power that makes us soldiers, ready to fight and to conquer ; 
it is the same as to undervalue the sun, which dispenses life 
to all the creatures on the earth, and to those unknown to 
us on the other planets. 

"But, on the other hand, to think too much of money, 
to make it the first and last aim of life, is another error, 
since many a base deed, and perhaps the worst ones, are 
committed for wealth ; and if money is kept locked in the 
coffer, it is of use to no one, and is as if it did not exist." 

" You should measure men by their health, heart, talent, 
which give the true and exact measures of human value, 
rather than by their money. And, in taking these measures, 
guard well against first impressions, which are often mistaken, 
and almost always superficial. 

" I speak from my experience. Enthusiastic as I am, and 
extremely susceptible, I feel quickly and strongly sympathy 
and antipathy ; on this account, when I see a person for the 
first time, I feel at once attracted to him or strongly repelled. 
And then, I often make mistakes ; indeed, almost always. I 
should say I used to make mistakes, because the hard lessons 
which this defect has given me have made me more careful 
and more prudent in my judgments. 

"When a person on first acquaintance was congenial to 
me, I used to find him wholly good and wholly beautiful. In 
estimating him, I exaggerated his beauty, goodness, and 
talent. I therefore gave myself to him, body and soul, offer- 
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ing him immediately my friendship. Only too often, how- 
ever, experience showed me that I had looked at that man 
through the lenses of my sympathy, which enlarge each good 
quality, and that I must to my shame, or, at least, to my 
great embarrassment, withdraw that friendship, cool that 
enthusiasm ; in short, beat a retreat. 

" Other times, on the contrary, a person was repulsive to 
me, and through that green glass of antipathy I found him 
wholly ugly, wholly bad ; and often I did not even succeed 
in dissimulating or concealing that repugnance. And this 
man, under a rough bark, had a most excellent heart, and I 
was losing a friend ; and I used to find it difficult to approach 
him, and implore his friendship, after having shown him my 
dislike. 

" Before judging a man, consider well, consider long ; and 
in the mean time keep yourself on the footing of an indifferent 
courtesy. It is necessary to see him, to study him, when he 
is gay, and, above all, when he is sad, — when he is blown 
before the wind, and when a contrary wind drives back his 
bark. And then, when one begins to read a few syllables, a 
few phrases, in that book of thousands of pages, — a human 
character, — it is necessary to compare it with other men 
already thoroughly known, by using them as terms of com- 
parison, as standards of measure. And not only should we 
com pare, them with living men, but also with the dead, — 
with those greatest men who have written their names on the 
pages of history. Then, we must contrast them with the 
ideal types which every man has in his mind. The perfect 
man does not exist in nature, but he exists in the brain ; and 
studying a real man, a living man, we ought to measure by 
how much he approaches, and by how much he is removed 
from, that type of perfection which we have in our minds. 

" My Enrico, perhaps your teachers in Turin, if they were 
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here to listen to my chattering, would begin to laugh, and 
would find it strange that I wish to teach a boy of fifteen 
years to study and know men, — a thing which many with 
white hairs do not know how to do. I, however, even if I 
am only a poor sea-captain, would feel the courage to defend 
myself against the accusations of your professors. 

" And I would say to them, that in the schools they teach 
too much theory and too little practice, and that, if the 
teachers cannot give the rules for the art of living, parents 
and family friends should do it in the household, because 
each man that we meet in the street, each scene, even the 
most simple, of domestic life, can give us a practical lesson 
in that science of sciences which ought to teach us to be 
happy, and to make others happy. 

" At your age many seeds should be cast upon the ground, 
even if they cannot all germinate at once. Some spring up 
first, and others will spring up later, perhaps very late ; but 
if the seed is good, and you have been careful about the 
earth, the time will come for every seed which you have put 
into the soil to germinate. 

" You, who until to-day had never heard the art of study- 
ing men, and of measuring their value, spoken of, may find 
new and strange all I am saying to you ; but afterwards, 
thinking of it all alone, you will find material for meditation, 
reflection, and study. Have you not seen how many years a 
good pianist needs before he can attain a certain power of 
execution ? Long and tiresome labor with scales and exer- 
cises, with trying again and again, is necessary ; and no one 
would think that in those tiresome exercises there is the germ 
of all those harmonies and of all those melodies which 
later will enchant the ears of the player and of him who 
listens. So it is with the study of man. Now, at your age, 
one observes little aftcj with much impatience ; the attention 
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is quickly wearied ; but in the mean time you begin to know 
that the study of men is the most important of all. You 
begin to try youi-self in examining your companions at play 
and study ; you exercise yourself in measuring their value ; 
and, little by little, you will acquire a profound knowledge 
of the human heart. And when you become a man, and profit 
each day by that knowledge, you will remember poor old 
Uncle Baciccia, who will have died long since, and who will 
send you from the world beyond a greeting full of tender- 
ness." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. — THE TRUE CRITERION. 

UNCLE BACICCIA'S ADVICE. SKETCH OF DIFFERENT PRO- 
FESSIONS. 

" "I TAVE you never thought, Enrico, of the profession 

-■ — L that you will choose when you have finished the 
studies of the preparatory school?" 

" There is plenty of time yet, dear uncle, to think of 
that. Who can be sure that he will be able to pass the 
terrible ordeal of the examinations of the Gymnasium and 
Lyceum?" 

" And has your father never asked you this same question 
that I have to-day? " 

" Yes, he has asked it more than once ; but I have always 
replied to him as I have to you, while he always closes our 
conversation with these words : ' Remember that I leave you 
full and complete liberty of choice. I will content myself 
with merely giving you some advice. What you say is true, 
— that you still have several years before you in which to 
think of your future career ; but to defer this choice from 
day to day becomes in you a bad habit, a real vice, and then 
you perhaps find yourself on the eve of the great decision 
without being able to make up your mind. The things of 
which we think every day a little, mature of themselves ; and 
when we least expect it, we find that the problem is solved. 
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You remember that when Newton was asked by what means 
he had made such wonderful discoveries in natural philoso- 
phy and astronomy, he replied with a divine simplicity, " By 
always thinking." 

" ' No act of our life is so important as that of choosing 
the way through which we mean to walk. We are born and 
we die independently of our will ; but in the choice of a pro- 
fession we are free, and the responsibility of this act falls 
entirely upon ourselves. And the worst of it is, that, if we 
once mistake the road, it is not easy to take another. Life is 
so short, that we ought to be miserly of it. I do not speak 
of yeai*s and months, but of days and hours. I have known 
very many who, through not reflecting at first, have mistaken 
the way more than once, and have spent their entire lives m 
changing professions.' 

" From what I hear, it seems to me all err in this choice, 
because, in the conversation of the friends at home, I hear 
only perpetual lamentations. Not one is content with his 
own profession, and all denounce and curse it. If I were 
to govern myself by these assertions, I should never choose 
any, because all would be bad. Ah, if you could hear, dear 
uncle, the imprecations that our family physician launches 
every day against medicine ! It is really dreadful ! 

'* The doctor, he says, is a slave, — a perfect slave. He is 
never able to eat or drink when he wishes, because at any 
hour of the day or night he is liable to be called. If his 
patient recovers, it is some saint or other who has given him 
back his health ; if, on the other hand, he dies, it is the 
doctor who has killed him. Obliged to live among aches and 
pains, he is rewarded with blackest ingratitude by the sick, 
and barked at by his colleagues, who persecute and calum- 
niate him. In short, to hear our doctor, one had better a thou- 
sand times be a hangman or an assassin than a physician. 
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**And a brother-in-law of my father, who is a lawyer, 
does not jest about it either. To hear him, there is no pro- 
fession more disagreeable or ill-rewarded than his. If one 
preserves his honesty, he cannot gain a soldo; he must eon- 
tend with a crowd of competitors, who try to take away each 
other's clients, and stimulate a treacherous desire to excel by 
any means, legal or illegal. 

"I remember a captain, an engineer, and a merchant who 
each in the same manner denounced his calling." 

"Dear Enrico, these lamentations can be taken only as 
opinions. Man laments always ; and the Latin proverb, 
^Nemo sua sorte contentus^^ is of all times and of all tongues. 
There is, however, another reason which easily explains 
these complaints. No one can see and know the faults and 
the inconveniences of particular vocations better than those 
who exercise them. And again, for all these pessimistic 
exaggerations there is another reason more direct, which 
explains them, and which is this : that almost no one in this 
world chooses the profession for which he was born." 

" But why, dear uncle? " 

" For one reason alone, which is as good as a thousand: 
because in exercising this choice they do not adopt the true, 
the only true criterion, but appeal to other and different 
standards, which are all false. When the young man finds 
himself before this great problem, he asks, ' Wliat occupation 
will soonest give me wealth V or, ' Wliat way will conduct me 
quickest to fame and glory?* or, worse yet, 'J?i what profession 
shall I find the least work and the most pay ? ' 

"And in order to answer these questions we look about 
and judge of professions, in many cases, by the fortunes of 
those around us, in our own family or in the larger circle 
of our acquaintances. Here, on the first floor of our house, 
is an engineer who keeps a carriage, and has a villa at the 
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seaside, and who ten years ago was almost poor. This 
must be a grand profession ! Let us become engineers. Is 
not this the period of railroads, of tramways, and of engines ? 

"Or perhaps it is a lawyer who lives across the way 
whom we envy. He is a lawyer, he is a deputy, and he is 
rich. In his office secretaries and law-students work night 
and day, and he is forced to send away clients to whom he 
is unable to attend. They say that his income is not less 
than fifty or sixty thousand lire a year. Truly this is a good 
profession : let us, then, become lawyers. 

" Or it may be a broker whom we envy, or a physician, or 
a manufacturer ; and we often believe that, by choosing one 
or the other of these vocations, we shall, by the grace of God, 
obtain all that we hope for. 

" Often reasons yet more fallacious than these influence us 
to take one way rather than another. Our father is a notary, 
and when he retires he will leave us his office and business. 
Our uncle is a famous physician, and has no sons ; we will 
study medicine, and he will assist us. We have a brother in 
America who is a rich estanciero,^ We will study agriculture 
and grazing, and go out to join him on the pampas of Buenos 
Ayres. 

" There are as many false criterions as there are errora of 
which the human brain is capable. 

" I know one who chose the profession of teaching because 
for four generations his ancestors had been instructors ; and 
yet he might have done some other work much better than 
that of teaching. 

" I know another who wishes to study medicine because 
a physician can more easily travel than a lawyer or an engi- 
neer, and he is fond of travelling. Yet he has not the least 
aptitude for the profession. 
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"And how is it with those who wish to become artists 
because the life of an artist is peaceful and careless and 
happy? And with the others who choose the legal career 
because at a famous sitting of the Court of Appeals they 
have been so much attracted by the fine caps and gowns of 
the judges? 

"All these people sell their birthright for a mess of pottage, 
and often for much less, even for an illusion, a vanity, a 
mere bubble which dissolves in the air at a breath of wind. 

" Besides all these false criterions, there is yet another, 
which, though good in intention, may lead like the others to 
a fatal mistake. This is the affection which we bear to our 
parents. How resist the prayer of father or mother, when 
one of them, perhaps both, begs us to take one way rather 
than another. It is ever well in this case that the head and 
heart should agree, but the head ought to lead. When we 
feel a strong distaste for a proposed occupation, we ought to 
resist affection, and to lay before those we love the reasons 
for our hesitation. We owe great deference to the wishes 
of those who have given us life, of those who love us best, 
because their entreaties are inspired by love, and ought to 
weigh much in the balance of judgment; but when, after 
mature examination, we are convinced that the profession 
which they prefer is repugnant to us, we ought with gentle 
firmness to defend our opinions. Our counsellors themselves 
will one day see that we are right. The first judge in this 
question ought to be I, myself. 

" The only true, absolute criterion in choosing a profession 
ought to be our aptitude, which cannot be the same for all 
occupations. This is why we were told of old that the study 
of ourselves lies at the base of all knowledge. Studying 
ourselves well and long, it becomes easy to choose that life 
lor which we are born. Every one is mediocre for certain 
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things and excellent for certain others^ and we ought to 
choose that work to which we can call our special talents. 
Even the man of genius succeeds badly when he is out of 
place, and all can be useful citizens when they do that for 
which they were bom. If there were some formula for 
making a gbod choice, all our fortune would be well spent in 
purchasing it. If our sympathies are wavering, if our tastes 
for one career rather than another are vague, indistinct, we 
ought to re-enforce our judgment with a longer, more patient 
examination, and little by little we shall succeed in discover- 
ing our vocation. It is here that the wishes of those dear 
to us, that their longer and more assured experience, can and 
should aid us. And their work as advisers, not as leaders, 
will clear up obscure questions, solve the problem of prob- 
lems, and mark out the path which with greatest certainty 
must conduct us to happmess, to fortune, and perhaps even 
to fame." ^ ^ 

" Your teachers must have already told you a hundred 
times that above an ancient Greek temple were written only 
these words, ^ Know thyself,^ These words sum up the wis- 
dom of wisdoms, the quintessence of all human knowledge. 

"Consider a moment, Enrico, how many things are in- 
cluded in this, ''Know thyself.' I need not tell them in 
detail, but will sum up the principal points. 

*' To know one's self signifies to know man ; that is, 
the most exalted, the most complex creature of the known 
world. To know one*s self signifies to know the laws of 
life, for man is the most alive of the living; signifies to 
know the rule of life which will conduct him through the 
battles of life, through the fields of the unknown. 

"It signifies the possession of the most precise standard 
by which to measure all other men, and the most exact bal- 
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ance in which to weigh human judgments. I myself am the 
measure of measures ; and if we know how to handle it well, 
the measure taken of ourselves will be exact, and the calcu- 
lations based upon this measure will always be right. 

"To know one's self signifies to despise no one, and 
never to be unjust. 

" It signifies to hold always the reins of that most spir- 
ited and erratic among the animals of the earth, which is 
man. 

" It signifies to know always how to direct the helm of our 
bark on the treacherous wave of life's ocean ; it signifies to 
possess the greatest of riches, the finest of instruments, the 
highest degree of strength, in order to attain the human 
ideal, which is the employment of all one's own energies for 
his own happiness and that of others. 

"The wicked, the slothful, the discouraged, fonn one 
family, who, in order to escape the labor of self-study, — 
because, without long and profound study, self-knowledge is 
impossible, — go about crying, '0/ what use to know our- 
selves^ if ive have no means of changing ourselves f Why 
look at ourselves in that mirror which makes visible to tis so 
many defects and so much deformity ? ' 

"But be sure that the means for improvement exist. It 
is a fact that there is no civilized country without a school. 
When our education at school is finished, we ought to con- 
tinue to educate ourselves. And then, to know our own 
weakness and our own strength is the most useful thing in 
the world, because it hinders us from making a ridiculous 
appearance, and puts us also in a condition to make the best 
appearance possible. He who knows not himself is like a 
fish who wishes to fly, or a bird who wishes to glide through 
the waves ; he is an athlete who wishes to paint, or a painter 
who wishes to work in mathematics, — all misplaced people, 
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and therefore awkward, and therefore mediocre, and there- 
fore, above all, unhappy. 

"Ennco, my Enrico, when you are obliged to choose the 
path through which you must afterward walk your whole 
life, concentrate all your strength, all your thoughts, all your 
aspirations, all your abilities, so as to find yourself under 
the best condition for making an excellent choice. 

" To choose is a grand word, which holds in itself all the 
great problems of the arts and of science : to choose signifies 
to be free, to be responsible for one*s self, as well to do 
good as to do evil, — to choose evil, and to choose good ; that 
is to say, to be thoughtless or provident, to be bad or good, 
to be vulgar or refined. 

" Have you never chanced, Enrico, passing through places 
unknown or little known, to see open before you two roads? 
And do you not remember tlie anxious uncertainty with 
which you looked first at one, then at the other, not know- 
ing which of the two would lead you where you wished to 
go? This was a matter of choice, though in some cases an 
error in the decision might not have done you great harm. 
In life you will find yourself, at every step, where two ways 
meet, — if, indeed, there be not three or four, — and you will 
have to collect your wits well before you come to a decision. 
And here is a matter, not of a road more or less long or 
easy, but often a question of falling into a ditch, or entering 
into an exquisite garden ; of rushing into an abyss, or of 
gaining an hospitable house, where awaits you the most joy- 
ous and affectionate welcome. 

" On the guide-posts of wood or stone which point out to 
travellers their way, are engraved arrows with the names of 
the villages to which the different roads lead ; but on the 
great road of life are guide-posts on which are written these 
formidable words : Happiness, Despair, Fame, Infamy, 
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Riches, Poverty, Virtue, Vice. Imagine how great must 
be the importance of our choice in such a case. 

" Now, Enrico, when you leave us, when you return to Turin 
to the house of your parents, I shall give you some written 
sheets that I prepared many years ago, hoping some day to 
have sons of my own to whom I could offer the fruit of my 
long experience. 

'^ God has not seen fit to give me this happiness, and has 
taken from me my wife, and I am left alone in the world. 
I had shut up in a little box these leaflets, that I had pre- 
pared for my son who was never born ; but I will take them 
out of their captivity, and perhaps they will be useful to you. 
You can read them now, but you should re-read them after- 
ward, when nearer the time in which you ought to choose 
your profession. Who knows but my leaflets may do you 
some good? " 

These are the leaflets of Uncle Baciccia : — 

Symphony for the Gtrand Opera of *'The Choice of a 

Profession." 

Note. — The entire opera is a continual variation of the music, 
'* Know thyaeyj' 

m 

No occupations are low, dishonorable, or shameful when 
they are followed with honesty and ability. 

There are no occupations without annoyances, neither is 
there one without advantages. 

There are good professions and bad ones ; the good ones 
are those which are chosen by those born for them, the bad 
are all those which are antagonistic to those who follow them. 

••• 
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As in every thing in this world, there is a hierarchy of 
professions ; and their degree is measured by the good they 
do to one's self, and to others. 

All professions are unproductive when exercised by an 
unskilful hand. ^ ^ 

Every profession has great depth and unexplored mines. 
Every blow of the pick, every day of labor, opens to us 
unexpected treasures. ^ ^ 

In all professions we ascend from the zero of absolute ina- 
hility^ thi'ough the infinite gradations of mediocrity, to 
perfection. 






The most skilful shoemaker has a better right to be proud 
than the ignorant lawyer, the uncultured teacher, or the 
incapable physician. 






It is a hundred times better to be the most efficient of 
government clerks than to be the most stupid of senators. 






The pleasure of a profession is in direct ratio to the 
ability with which it is exercised. 






All professions have a poetic and ideal side ; so all, even 
the highest, become low and vulgar in the hands of the 
incapable and dishonest. ^ ^^ 

Professions are like forest trees ; diflFering greatly in their 
natures, they can all reach the same level with their topmost 
branches, even as they all touch each other with their 
lowest boughs. ^ ^ 
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When all are throwing themselves with enthusiasm into one 
profession, it is well to consider those professions that are for 
the moment more neglected. ^,^ , 

We should study the arts where they are best known, 
and go to practise them where they are least known. 

For professions as for all wares, the value is measured 
by the demand. Competition governs the world of pro- 
fessions as well as the economic world. 

Much pleasure, much honor, and much wealth accrue 

to the ideal profession. ^ ^ 

* 

So, notwithstanding gain is only an instrument of pleas- 
ure, it is yet the most just measure for estimating the advan- 
tages of a profession. ^^^ ^ 

« 

Great, continual, and unconquerable repugnance in the 
exercise of an occupation is sure proof that we are out of 
harmony with it, and that it is wise to effect a separation, 
in order to avoid greater misfortunes. 

* 

After making a mistake, the only resource is to confess 
the error, and choose a new way. Pride in such cases is the 

worst of counsellors. ^ ^ 

* 

Whoever obstinately continues to follow a wrong road 
heaps error upon error, and the bitterness of having erred 
is added to bitterness always new ; and we are devoured by 
a fierce rage, which overflows upon ourselves and upon all 
who are near us. Unhappy ourselves, we make unhappy 
our loved ones, our neighbors, and our acquaintances. 
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No man is so repulsive as the one who cnrses evei*y day 
his own profession, and yet is obliged to exercise it through 
necessity and the impossibility of changing it. No one is 
more attractive than the man who is at ease in his occupa- 
tion, as in a sheath smooth and soft and wai*m, made 
only for himself. 

THE PEASANT. 

If one could order with a prescription the occupations of 
men as one does their medicine, I would prescribe the life 
of a peasant, for at least five or six yeai*s, to all men weak or 
exhausted, to all those who are ill in body or mind ; and if 
it were possible to enforce its use, I would order the same 
prescription for a whole people, when they, by a long course 
of adventure and of crime, had fallen into corruption. 

Corruption means putrefaction or more than that; and 
thus, as bodies and all putrid matter cease to do harm when 
one buries them under the earth, so weary souls are cured 
by contact with it. 

Among the simpler occupations, there is none more health- 
ful, more gay, more useful, more full of every good, than 
that of the peasant. I intend always to speak of the hus- 
bandmen to whom bread is not wanting, nor pure air, nor a 
wholesome house. For there are still in Italy thousands and 
thousands of serfs of the soil condemned to jaundice and to 
fever ; but this is a bloody stain that will be cancelled very 
quickly by the good will of all, as has already been removed 
the other greater stain of slavery that blackened once all the 
countries of Europe. 

The peasant ought always to be proprietor of the land that 
he cultivates, or tenant sharing the produce with the owner of 
it. He puts into the work his own labor, and the other gives 
the capital, and they shai'C the fruits of the land. Here are 
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justice and dignity, and every one is able to be contented in 
his own position. 

When the peasant is well off, he is among the happiest men 
of this earth ; and greatly does the morbid and sickly inhab- 
itant of the city deceive himself when, passing through the 
country, he pities this rough and sunburned man who under 
the rays of the sun breaks the sod which he moistens with 
his own sweat. With much greater reason could the peasant 
pity the citizen who breathes through the whole year an in- 
fected and dusty air ; the citizen sick and nervous, who little 
knows the sun, and still less the aromatic tonics of the earth, 
and the fresh deliciousness of the verdure, and the perfume 
of the life of the meadows and the forest ; the citizen who 
has need of vermuth to give him an appetite, and of chloral 
to make him sleep. 

If you, my son, shall possess one day an estate, may your 
peasants bless their landlord, and you yourself live as much 
as possible with them ! The half-fed peasant, the jaundiced 
peasant, the fever-stricken peasant, who curse life, are as 
crimes of society, which should be punished as theft and 
murder. 

The peasant, who is generally born poor, receives little 
instruction, and can offer only the strength of his arm, and 
the little experience gained with his eyes from his parents, 
peasants like himself. He, then, is agriculture reduced to 
the simplest formula, — two arms more or less intelligent^ that 
till the ground. 

From this simple soldier of agriculture one goes grad- 
ually to the general, who, on horseback or in a carriage, 
drives quickly over his own estates, directing the labors 
that others perform. 

The tenant is thus an administrator for himself and for 
another, and has need of more than common intelligence in 
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order to gain from the soil the greatest fruit possible, with- 
out exhausting the land. He is no longer a common soldier, 
but an officer, because he has always people subjected to 
him, of his own family or hired, who obey him and serve 
him. 

Thus, if from tenant he becomes proprietor, then he is 
really among the happiest of the earth, and no one walks 
with greater pride than he who says to himself, " This land is 
mine! " 

The peasant is the man who more than any other finds 
himself near to the sources of nature, to the cradle where 
are born those sovereign forces that one calls health, riches, 
joy. He is the first workman of the human society who 
governs like a sovereign the primary elements, earth, air, 
and water, and transforms them into bread, into wine, into 
fruits that nourish us, and into materials which clothe 
us. 

All springs from the earth, and returns to the earth. 
Arts, industries, books, pictures, palaces, and banknotes 
have their first origin in the earth ; and every thing that 
nourishes us, that quenches our thirst, that clothes us, 
that delights us, springs from this great mother whom we 
trample with our feet, but who, without being offended by 
the ingratitude of her children, greets them always with a 
smile. ^ ^ 

The peasant is, above all, happy because he lives im- 
mersed in the great life of nature. For him the first rays 
of the sun that rises, for him the last salute of the sun that 
dies ; for him the pearls of dew and the healthful baths of 
the torrents of heaven, that sweep away the dust from the 
surface of our planet; for him all the divine music of the 
l&rge and small creatures that crawl, jump, and fly among 
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the green carpets of the meadow, among the blossoming 
bushes, among the obscure labyrinths of the forest. Even 
when the poor education of the peasant prevents him from 
giving expression to all this poetry, he feels it, he absorbs 
it through the eyes, through the ears, through all the pores 
of the skin, and is glad to be alive. He is able to stand 
long hours among the furrows of the field or in the shade 
of the trees without conversing with any one, because he 
speaks face to face with nature, whose every palpitation 
he feels, divines every need, humors every caprice. 

The peasant, although ignorant, is very seldom timid 
or bashful. And why should he be ashamed to talk with 
counts and marquises, when he converses every hour of the 
day with the primal forces of created things, when he has 
for intimate and familiar friends the light that awakens 
creatures from sleep, the earth that makes them fruitful, 
water that nourishes them, fire that purifies them? All 
other workmen of human society give new form to the 
material that he alone produces, and destroy that which he 
has made ; and, after having sent into the fever-haunted 
beehives of our cities bread and meat, he is obliged also 
to cure us of our indigestions ; he, our provider, and also the 
first of our physicians. 

When the well-to-do peasant goes into our cities, and passes 
through those long lines of clothes-presses and boxes that 
are our houses, and sees the men crowded one above the 
other, like books piled in a library, and sees them packed in 
the smoky booths of the co/l^, he must feel a great com- 
passion for us ; he ought to pity us seriously and profoundly. 
And he has reason, a hundred thousand reasons, he who has 
meadows and fields for pavement, and the sky for ceiling ; 
fields and sky that have no keys, nor padlocks, nor dividing 
w^aiis • • • . # # 
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The peasant in comfortable circumstaDces is the most in- 
dependent among men. He has no need of consulting the 
clock in order to arrive at the office punctually, nor of writ- 
ing to headquarters a letter upon official paper to obtain a 
leave of a few days. He receives his orders directly from 
the sun and from the earth, that are his true masters ; and 
when he feels himself weary or indisposed, he is able to give 
himself the luxury of remaining at home, or of lying down 
in the shade of a tree with pipe in mouth, without permission 
from his superiors. He works much, but his labor is free, 
and he has for relief tWs most beautiful among the dear joys 
of life, otium cum dignitate. And if to-day many and most 
among the peasants are still servants, it will not be so one 
day, because the great social injustices cannot last. For 
unjust labor, the laws will order a remedy : for excessive 
labor, arts assisted by the progress of mechanics will be the 
corrective ; for the work of thought ought to take part always 
more largely in the occupations of men, substituting the 
labor of the brain for that of the muscles. 

At all the overbearing acts of the rich, at all the tyrannies 
of the powerful, the peasant is able to laugh, and, crossing 
his arms, is able to say to the brain that which once the 
stomach said to it, *' i/" I will not workj how will you be able to 

If the work of the peasant is independent and free, it is 
also the most healthful of work, and the healthy and well-to- 
do peasant is the most long-lived among men. Did not the 
countiy send to our cities a continuous tribute of robust 
members, they would be depopulated in less than a century. 
In the large and unhealthf ul cities of Europe very few are 
able to say, "My grandfather was bom in this my city;" 
no one is able to say it of his own great-grandfather. 
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The cities are machines that destroy and consume that 
which the fields produce ; are hot- houses where men and 
women produce precocious flowers and fruit, but at loss of 
life ; are great millstones, where all the human energies raise 
themselves to the heat of a continuous excitement; where 
fashion, prejudice, vanity, consume the greater part of human 
beauty, the freshest and purest part of human enthusiasm. 
Alas for him who is not able to plunge himself, at least for a 
few weeks every year, into the great invigorating element of 
the country ! ^ ^ 

The work of the peasant is not only independent and 
healthful, but also productive of unceasing joyousness. 
Hope, that is still, and will always be, the greater part and 
the surest of human joys, shines and never sets in the sky 
of the farmer. He hopes when he plants the grain, he hopes 
when he sees the first blade of the corn, he hopes when the 
first flowers of the vine pour out through the air their sweet 
mignonette-like perfume, and through a flowery chain of 
hope bears the harvest to the granary, the intoxicating must 
to the casks, the vegetables of the garden to the kitchen. 

The life of the peasant is a continuous garland of hope ; 
it is the calm and serene joy of a spectator who sees unfold 
before his own eyes the results of his own work, that trans- 
forms every day the seed into leaves, leaves into flowers, 
and flowers into fruit. He from day to day and from hour 
to hour sees with constant variation the pale green of the 
buds that becomes emerald in the leaves, and purple and 
gold in the grapes. He sees the repose of winter, that in 
the bowels of the earth prepares new forces for the life that 
will burst forth in the spring ; and with this life of nature, 
so intimate, so quiet, and so calm, he lives: so his simple 
and poor existence centuplicates itself with that of all 
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creatures which with him, and for him, are born, grow, and die. 
He is like the priest, who, in the rites of the Church, buries 
himself in the contemplation of a God who seems near to 
him. And he is the priest of nature, to whom he is nearer 
than all other men, to whom he gives a worship more intimate, 
more affectionate, more constant, and more profound. 

No one who has not cultivated the earth is able to imagine 
the rapture with which a peasant weighs, between loving 
hands, a gigantic pear, that he has seen grow little by 
little from the white flowers of April ; no one is able to 
picture to himself the intensity of the joy with which the 
husbandman dazzles his loving eyes with a great heap of 
corn, where evei^y grain seems to represent to him the glis- 
tening of a drop of his own sweat, or the profound com- 
placency with which his ear follows the prattling stream of 
liquid that runs into the cask, when in every drop there 
seems to shine a ray of the sun, and a heart-beat of his work. 
Serene joys are these, just complacencies, unaccompanied 
by remorse and complaining ; clear as the sky that sees them 
bloom, long as the golden hours of a day of June. 

Varieties of the peasant are the horticulturist^ the gardener^ 
the shepherd, — occupations that are carried on in the field and 
in the open air. And here also, from the modest rank of men 
that dig, that prune, that graft, or accompany a flock of sheep 
to the fields, come forth captains and generals who from 
their industry make a mine of riches for themselves or for 
the country. 

The garden is the abbreviation of the field, and labor and 
joy seem to concentrate themselves, and to restrict themselves 
wholly to the circle which encloses them. 

A fruit-tree is almost a man, and a fine orchard is a school 
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blossoming with little blond and dark heads that promise to 
become one day leaders of men, perhaps of heroes. And 
here and there teacher and horticulturist, passing through the 
merry rows of benches and of apple-trees, remember the long 
love of the planting, of the grafting, of the trimming, of the 
pruning, and of all the works that transform a child into a 
citizen, and a sprout into a superb tree with branches and with 
fruit. 

When the gardener goes into his own garden, and visits one 
by one his pupils, he has something to say to all ; and. each 
one of them returns to him, as response, a smile. And with 
a smile the tree recalls the long story, how from the earth it 
has been raised high into the blue air, and in the labyrinth of 
its branches as in the snowy showers of its blossoms in spring 
or in the rosiness of the shining cheeks of all its fruits in au- 
tumn, he feels the dearest among human joys, which is to see 
transformed into useful results the strength of the arm and 
the sweat of the brow. 

There are horticulturists so passionately fond of their trees 
and of their fruits, that they venture to eat only the poorest 
and the smallest, keeping the greatest triumphs of their skill 
for friends or for the market. In the pockets of these lovers 
or upon their mantels one finds certain mummies of worm- 
eaten apples or certain musty plums, that any one else would 
throw out of the window ; but for these happy mortals they 
have their story also, and they are also human documents, 
relics of the love of the earth. 

When the gardener of small fruits goes to the garden, with 
what complacency does he proceed step by step among the 
low rows of beets glowing with life, among the rows of 
tomatoes flaming with scarlet ; with what joy does he let his 
eyes fall among the airy little trees of asparagus, upon the 
burnished skin of the egg-plant, or upon the gigantic growth 



t 
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of the pumpkins! What variety of form, what i-ichness of 
color, what flow of life, are spread over all these humble 
forests of leaves, gigantic, abundant, polished, notched ; and 
upon these little clusters of flowera, yellow, golden, white, 
and red, that alternate with hanging finiits, suspended upon 
great trees, placed comfortably upon the bare earth, or held 
in mid-air by their delicate supports. Walking into a well- 
cultivated garden, where no plant suffers thii^t, and where 
no phylloxera spoils and dries the leaves, one feels as he 
would in the midst of a princely kitchen, where a chosen 
company of cooks prepare in the smoking saucepans a 
sumptuous feast, that satisfies all appetites, that tickles all 
nostrils, that offers an exquisite relish for every palate. 

Ah, the gardener is a happy man, and not seldom, when 
he is in good humor, passing in review his innumerable and 
diverse people, becomes a little ironical, and finds in his 
vegetables and in his fruits caricatures of human beings. 

Is not perhaps the chiccory, with its leaves bitter but 
wholesome, the honest man, rough and plain, who speaks the 
truth to every one, and who even when oppressed rises always 
again greener or more healthy ? 

And the lettuce, is it not perhaps the image of that 
gentle goodness, made up of inertia and of idleness, 
which expands confidently and lazily in the pathway of 
life? 

Asparagus is like the precocious boy, that springs up 
savory and succulent, but which, if it is not restrained, 
spreads itself in an infinity of little branches, tliin and good 
for nothing. 

The tomato is the peasant, growing easily and with little 
fragrance, that offers to you, however, the round fruit of his 
labor. Common, but healthful, useful, and pleasing to all. 

The egg-plant, either white or violet, is always a vain 
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fruit that spends all its riches in making itself bright with 
shining varnish ; but only scratch it with a knife, it lets one 
see within an insipid and vulgar pulp. Faithful image of 
vanity and of the coxcomb. 

And the pumpkin in all its varieties, is it not the carica- 
ture of pride of a Spanish form ? Great in form and small 
in substance ; much water and more air, because of which 
even the most enormous pumpkin floats upon the water 
like a tuft of cotton- wool. And the pumpkins lift them- 
selves up from the earth, and, in the shade of the great vanity 
of their immense leaves, fasten themselves upon the branches 
of the larger trees, simulating and emulating the highest 
growth ; but, alas ! if a stone or a penknife cuts the slender 
stem? A somersault, and the great fruit smashes itself 
upon the ground, showing all the hollowness that it has 
within. 

Similar to the pumpkin in appearance, but much better 
in substance, the melon does not pretend to lift itself above 
the level of others, but, modest and serious, conceals the 
agreeable and fragrant fruit in the furrows of the field, 
crowned with its small and glossy leaves. Faithful image of 
a man, mute, modest, and useful, who does not pretend to 
other glory than that of being of service. 

Slender in bearing, furious in spite, stinging in irony 
and in satire, the little plant of the pepper offers us the varied 
berries of its scarlet fruits, — caricature of the malicious and 
satirical man, who has a sting in every word, a venom in 
every look. 

And the potato, is it not perhaps in the plebeian good- 
ness of its roots the image of the food for cannon 9 And the 
radish, is it not the insolent person who conceals the bitter- 
ness of his sting ? And the turnip, the spinach, and the beet, 
are they not all grotesque forms of contented vulgarity, of 
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human masses, that let themselves be cooked into all sauces, 
that live without infamy and without praise, that please no 
one, and displease no one ? 

And over this crowd the sunflower raises its awkward 
and proud head, faithful portrait of him who ascribes glory 
to the academic titles and decorations. With its yellow 
petals, and its great crown of seeds that seems a grand cor^ 
don, it is a grotesque imitation of the sun, that stands pre- 
cisely to it as does true glory to satisfied vanity; and all 
this self-conceit, that seems to transform into a false tree an 
awkward herb, and all that uplifting of the swollen stem, 
and all this apparatus of great leaves, and this great 
omelet of flowers in order to give us, after all, — only seeds 
for parrots ! ^^ ^^ 

But the horticulturist does not raise in his own garden 
merely aesthetic complacency or material for malignant 
comparisons : he gathers lire and scudi for himself and for 
the country. And would to God that his healthful and good 
and joyous work might find many lovers, because Italy in 
a single generation of men would be enriched with many 
and new millions. 

If this page should reveal to a single reader the concealed 
passion for horticulture, and should give to Italy one gar- 
dener more, I should be happy for having written it : much 
more if this gardener should become rich, and, before he 
died, should write a book that might produce new and end- 
less companies of other gardeners. 

Our country, so rich with the sun in its sky and with 
fertile moisture in its soil, must still blush before the straw- 
berries and the melons of France, the pears of England, 
and the potatoes of Germany. And how long shall this 
shame last? ^ ^ 
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The gardener is also' a peasant, who offers to the fortu- 
nate mortals who are able to give themselves the luxury of 
flowers, the charm of the corollas that he lovingly cultivates 
between the frames of his beds or in the warm prisons of 
his hot-houses. 

The gardener is a painter, who from the palettes of 
nature takes the colors with which he paints new flowers 
and new leaves, that nature had never produced ; he is an 
artist, who from notes dispersed in space and in time, col- 
lected by him, and arranged with intelligent hand, creates 
harmonies and melodies of forms and of charms ; be is a 
magician, who, concealing the subtle artifices of his own 
skill, at once and as if by enchantment presents us with 
new creatures, with new colors, with new figures, which are 
the products of his arts. 

Oh, how happy the gardener always is, who lives among 
beautiful things, who educates them, who rears them, who 
reproduces them without end ! More fortunate a hundred 
times than the teacher who is obliged to cultivate the ugliest 
and most ungrateful human plants, he drives away from his 
flower-beds and from his hot-houses all creatures that are 
not beautiful. He has no caresses and no love except for 
that which is beautiful ; and with the beautiful he does not 
content himself, because he desires something more beau- 
tiful still. 

Fortunate one ! He lives only to cultivate the beautiful, 
and to reproduce it, and to reine one among the dearest 
joys of life, — presenting the cultivators with aesthetic material 
always new and always richer in wonder and in charms. 
Fortunate one, who has for profession the art of creating 
beautiful things, and who among flowers and with flowers 
gathers the bread by which he lives ! I, who, sailing through 
the desert sea, and passing many hours upon the bench of 
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the merchant, have loved above all other things of earth the 
flowers, I have always envied the gardener, and it seems to 
me that even the bread with which he is fed must be per- 
fumed like the flowers that he sows and gathers. 

Nor is all the satisfaction of the gardener a?sthetic : he, 
creating new forms, gives the richest materials of medita- 
tions to science, gives a copious fountain of riches to his 
country. But Italy does not gather upon this land all the 
harvest that is due her. We are in floriculture surpassed by 
Holland, by Belgium, by England, by France. And why 
this other shame, we who upon our Alps have scattered all 
the most beautiful flowers of the polar zone, and in the 
heel of Italy we are able to cultivate the most beautiful 
plants of Northern Africa, and to gather in a single spot 
the Leontopodiiim and the gentian of the glaciers, the acacia 
of Australia, and the heath of the Cape of Good Hope? 

Ah, if I were able, with the touch of a magic rod, to 
transform half the Italian clerks into so many gardeners, so 
many horticulturists, so many peasants ! How much more 
of health and how much less of imbecility in this Satumia 
Tellus! How many chiefs of divisions would give us turnips 
more exquisite than their protocols ! and how many, dedi- 
cating themselves to potherbs, would send to the market 
pumpkins more voluminous than their files of documents, and 
cucumbers more digestible than their accounts ! 

The peasant is almost always also a shepherd ; rather, 
the perfect peasant takes equal care of the field and of the 
fold, that are like the two plates of a good balance. It is 
the field that makes the flesh of the oxen, the wool of the 
sheep, and the milk of the goats ; and the stable returns to 
the country that which it has received from it. 
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Sometimes, however, a man occupies himself exclusively 
with the raising of cattle, and then he is a true and proper 
shepherd. Whoever raises sheep lives almost all the year in 
the open air, in familiar discourse with the sky, with herbs, 
and with flocks of which he knows individually all the 
innumerable creatures. 

This also is a healthful business, but is raised little above 
the rank of humble occupations, that require little intelli- 
gence and little skill. So here, from this low grade, one is 
able to ascend, by a long scale, to be a raiser of fine breeds 
of oxen and of horses and of sheep ; and a shepherd is able 
to become a rich man, and is able to praise himself for open- 
ing a large vein of national prosperity. Also, there is in 
Italy a large field open to the highest ambitions : thus, here 
it is possible to gather civic crowns, and to write a name in 
the story of human progress. At present the best oxen, the 
most beautiful horses, the sheep with the finest wool, must 
be sought beyond the Alps. Yet once a shepherd was able 
to become king; and even to-day, in India the most honor- 
able title that one of their powerful sovereigns bears is that 
of Shepherd, 

It is necessary to go to South America, in order to see 
what importance a cattle-raiser may attain. 

The estanciero [ranchman] of Buenos Ay res, of Cordova, 
of Entre Rios, of Santa F^, all provinces of the Argentine 
Republic, is one of the happiest mortals of the earth ; and 
when upon his horse, all sparkling with silver, he rides at a 
gallop through his fields, and passes in review the flocks of 
thousands and thousands of sheep, or surrounds with the 
fence of the corral a herd of cattle, in order to brand them 
with his own mark ; or when he hears the distant rumbling 
of the ground that responds to the trampling of thousands 
and thousands of his horses, — he feels himself proud in 
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the possession of so many living armies, that graze and 
multiply upon the lands that are his. 

You must not believe, my son, that in the occupation 
of the peasant, and in others like it, all is beautiful, all is 
good. There are no occupations that have not their own 
dangers, their own vexations : as there is no medal without 
a reverse side, and no day without a night. 

The agriculturist, the gardener, the shepherd, exposed for 
long hours of the day to all the changes of the atmosphere, 
are more inclined than others to suffer from rheumatism, 
which may later lead to worse evils. This is, however, a 
slight inconvenience compared with all the other advantages 
in which our health rejoices, living in the open air, and inun- 
dated with light. 

Other and greater calamities are those which arise unex- 
pectedly from the storms of the sky, that are able in a few 
hours to destroy the work of a year. Nor are the insurance 
companies always sufficient to console the peasant for lost 
work. 

The invasion of new and terrible parasitic diseases makes 
cruel war in the fields, and the single vine has more enemies 
than the most hated and hateful of men. 

And besides, economic problems arise at every moment 
to discourage the agriculturist, who suddenly sees the markets 
closed for the sale of his products, or by foreign competition 
is obliged from one moment to another to change crops, or 
to sell the grain or the oil at the lowest prices. These are 
all troubles that torment the mind of the agriculturist, who 
finds his own toil useless, however assiduous and intelligent 
it may be. 

Not all the woes are enumerated yet. When the well- 
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to-do agriculturist, or the rich proprietor who superintends 
for himself his own fields, has need of the work of others, 
he finds before his eyes at every moment either ignorance 
that resists progress, or fraud that diminishes and conceals 
the produce ; or the laws protect badly the fii*st industry of 
the country, which is agriculture ; or the misei^y of the pariah 
of the field, that brutalizes them and kills them. Enemies 
these, which one is not always able to conquer, and which 
disturb the serene peace of the agriculturist, and take into 
the paradise of the fields the cares and the anxieties of city 
life. 

THE SAILOR. 

My son, if every one had to advise others to adopt the 
profession which he believed to be best for himself, I ought to 
say to you, " Go and embark ; spread the sails to the wind, 
and cleave with the prow of your vessel this field without 
bounds, which life belongs to the bold. Go and bring back 
to your country diamonds from India, furs from Scandinavia, 
wool from Australia, and sugar from America. Traverse 
with your sails the length and breadth of this little planet, 
which God has given as a home for man ; listen to the 
languages of all nations, and admire the beauty of all lands. 
Go, and return rich in memories and health to the cottage in 
your own village, which will become for you a palace em- 
bellished with memories of the five parts of the world." 

Instead of praising the life of a sailor, I will only describe 
it to you as truly as I can. If the image is true, you will 
recognize to whom the picture belongs, and can make up 
your mind in the way that Tacitus directed, sine ira et studio. 

If you have not strong limbs and the heart of a lion, do 
not become a sailor. You have need of courage, not only 
to defy the waves of the sea, but it will be indispensable to 
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you, in order to save the lives of all those who sail in the 
vessel with you, and recognize you as their leader. 

If you have a strong arm and a brave heart, if you love 
the new and unexpected, if you can bear hunger and thirat, 
if you are not an epicure, if the salt aroma of the sea inebri- 
ates you, if the unbroken stillness of the long days and the 
sudden emotions which break the enforced listlessness of long 
periods of rest do not weary you, and if diflScult enterprises 
attract you, learn to manage the compass and sextant, and 
become a sailor. 

The purest air, a good appetite which makes one relish 
a stock-fish as well as a pheasant, a careless gayety which 
alternates with long periods of mournful recollection, a field 
not bounded by any horizon, a panorama of light and sea 
and sky, which, in spite of its apparent monotony, presents 
new pictures every day, — these are the pleasures which you 
shall enjoy on the vessel's deck. 

If you do not like to obey, prepare yourself as soon as 
possible to become the captain of your vessel ; then you may 
enjoy to the fullest extent the pleasure of commanding, and 
you shall have absolute power over all those who compose 
your crew. And if, as I hope, you know how to mingle 
severity of discipline with tenderness of heart, you will be 
loved as no other leader is loved, whether he be called 
colonel or admiral, manager of a manufacturing establish- 
ment or head of a commercial house. 

Those who for months together share the infinite solitude 
and the interminable silence of a life upon the sea, become 
members of one family, of which the captain is the father. 
The smaller the house, the more intimate is the affection 
which binds together its inmates ; and no house is so confined 
as a vessel, however large that vessel may be. The windows 
are small, the rooms are like little boxes ; but they open upon 
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a horizon more vast than man can contemplate. With the 
ocean beneath us and the sky above, there is no other place 
where man feels so strongly both his own weakness and his 
strength. In no other habitation are thei'e concentrated 
more affection and more thought. A vessel is like a nest 
suspended between two deserts of azure, and man lives and 
thinks much there, multiplying affections and thoughts by 
the infinity that surrounds him. 

How many little troubles one leaves behind upon the 
land when his vessel weighs anchor! How many hatreds 
which seem deep and unconquerable vanish like clouds 
before the mid-day sun, in this infinite space of water and 
sky ! There are too much air and light to permit mould and 
fungus to grow and flourish ; there is too much ventilation 
to allow impurity to infect the air and the mind of man. 
And the affections, instead of being left behind on the land, 
are kept living and warm in the memory in this floating 
nest, and on returning they are found to be strengthened 
by the long exercise of memory, of hope and desire. No 
father of a family is more affectionate than the sailor, who 
carries in the depth of his heart the image of his children, 
and dwells lovingly upon it through the interminable hours 
of silence and meditation. One cannot give kisses full of 
meaning till he has traversed the ocean, and made a tour 
of the world. 

The life of the sea is like the temper which is given to 
steel. It strengthens and refines the character, it bnngs 
into exercise courage and nobleness ; and, calling forth the 
strength of the human affections, it makes us benevolent 
and generous, — perhaps a little fatalistic, but this will not 
diminish human happiness. The festal jollity of the sailor 
springs from this cause : knowing that he may not be alive 
to-morrow, he wisely enjoys the life of to-day, is liberal to 
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others, perhaps extravagant, but noble and glad in the 
enjoyment of good health, an excellent appetite, and never- 
failing sleep. 

On land I love to be a farmer, on sea a sailor ; and if a 
man in the short course of his life could be both farmer 
and sailor, he would enjoy before his death all the possible 
pleasui*es of the two most important elements, land and 
water. The air is not yet oui*s, and fire is not for us. 

If you, my son, should be a sailor, like your father, 
remember to use all your exertions to help Italy to recover 
the place which she should hold on the liquid surface of 
our globe. A few years ago she occupied the second place 
in the mercantile marine of Europe: to-day she has gone 
back many degrees. This is a misfortune and a shame for 
us, situated on a height between two seas, and placed as if 
upon a bridge connecting the Orient with the Occident. 

%* 

The life of the sailor has also its dark side. Perils, 
constant anxiety, fatigues too great for the strongest limbs, 
an endless responsibility which extends to a large circle 
of men and things, an enforced idleness which alternates 
with severe labor and excessive activity, long and often 
cruel separations from persons most dear, from family, 
friends, and country. And the sorrow of being obliged to 
submit to or to administer discipline the most severe. 

THE MERCHANT. 

We are all merchants in a greater or less degree, since 
not a day passes that we do not buy or sell something, 
whether it be the product of our fields or of our knowledge, 
whether it be the wisdom of our minds or the beauty of our 
words. 
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But there is one special class of citizens who devote 
themselves to commerce, standing midway between those 
who produce and those who have need of the production. 
The greater the number of hands through which articles 
must pass before being used, the higher the price of them, 
because each one of these hands must take some profit for 
its own labor and time. There are certain things that, in the 
places where they are made, are sold for one soldo^ and when 
they have passed through many hands to reach the cities 
where they are to be used, cost ten soldi. 

Between the vender of boxes of matches and the banker 
Rothschild there are many degrees, but all within the limits 
of commerce. The first sells for five centesimi that which 
has cost him four : the second causes to be sold at the Borsa^ 
for ten millions, shares of Italian stock which have cost him 
nine. 

To sell at a high price that which has cost little, to buy 
to-day at a low price what will sell at an advance to-morrow, 
that is the alphabet of all merchants ; but when one begins 
to spell with this alphabet, to compose phrases and speeches, 
the affair becomes more serious, — even so serious that the 
thoroughly able merchants may be counted upon one's fingers. 

To make a successful merchant requires many and varied 
qualifications. 

First of all, to be able to choose instantly, without making 
a mistake, the time for buying and the time for selling. 
There are certain persons who are born with a nose which 
scents from afar a good bargain, and, like a good hunting 
dog, they never let their game escape them ; while others 
may have the hare between their feet without seeing it. 

The second and one of the principal virtues of the mer- 
chant should be economy. Woe to them if they waste the 
first lire they have gained, which are the most difi3cult to 
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acquire ! and he who has not known how to save the first 
hundi'ed lire^ may never hope to possess a thousand. 

And next to the ability to decide quickly, and the neces- 
sary virtue of economy, there is need of great patience, — 
patience to wait for the rigbt moment, and then i*eadiness to 
take advantage of it. In business, as in the weather, there 
are days of rain and days of sunshine ; there is the sun that 
dazzles, and the storm that uproots the most robust plants ; 
there is fog, and there is the sirocco: for all seasons have 
their own indications, and there are some kinds of business 
for pleasant days and some for cloudy days. 

He who wishes to be rich, who loves tbe life of cities, and 
has real capacity for commerce, may choose the business of 
a merchant, which, besides the satisfaction of profit, has ita 
own pleasures and special poetry. 

The discovery of, or the being able to foresee, a new means 
of enriching one's self, and the ability to take advantage of it, 
possess all the attractiveness of a real discovery or conquest. 
In certain hazardous undertakings the merchant may experi- 
ence strong emotions, perhaps almost too strong ; and from 
these healthful emotions one passes on to the point where 
commerce becomes almost a game of chance, and specula- 
tion a vice or a sin. 

It is not always well to start in business with much capital, 
for many of the largest fortunes have had their modest origin 
in a shop or small warehouse. Rarely he who is born rich 
knows how to be economical ; while he who has been obliged 
to learn early in life the cost of a Ih'a, knows how to value 
properly a scudo or a banknote. 

The struggle of competition renders interesting some kinds 
of business, which, besides making the individual wealthy, 
enrich the country. The English, who are the first traders 
of the world, have also the most idealistic poets, and are 
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among the most intellectual people in the world, although 
they make the business of buying and selling the most im- 
portant affair of life. 

With us there exists a prejudice against commerce: we 
have the idea that it is ignoble. Any profession may be 
ignoble when carried on by dishonest means, and trade may 
be ennobled if united with honesty. I ask if a merchant 
who gains honestly and surely the means of supporting his 
family is less noble than the clerk who spends six hours of 
the day writing, and trying to make both ends meet, under 
the pedantic ferule of another or of a hundred employees ? 

My boy, if you feel that you have a vocation for trade, 
I will not oppose you, and will let you have your own way ; 
but I beg you to keep before yourself, as the aim of your life, 
the being able to leave the shop or the bench before you are 
overtaken ])y old age, so that you may pass the last years of 
your life among the pleasures of the country or in the peace 
of a well-deserved repose. 

And even in the busiest days of your youth, and in your 
maturer years, preserve at least one hour of the day for the 
cultivation of your mind in reading, in poetry, or with art. 
He who occupies himself constant!}'' with trade may find, 
without wishing it, that the god mammon has become his idol, 
and he may become indifferent to every thing that is not 
silver, gold, or banknotes. Many, hoping to enjoy some day 
the wealth they have accumulated, yet repressing their affec- 
tions, and stifling their enthusiasm for years and years, find 
themselves incapable of enjoying that which they have taken 
such pains to amass, like those who have with great trouble 
prepared a fine repast, and seat themselves before it without 
appetite or inclination for it. 

Another danger in commerce is that of growing less 
conscientious, losing thus that uprightness of character which 
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makes man worthy of his own esteem and of that of others. 
Those who are thoroughly dishonest in business are rare, 
while it is common enough to find those who are partially so, 
and this is a dark shadow which dims the calling of the mer- 
chant. One should persuade himself in season that he can 
become rich by honest means, and that honesty is the foun- 
dation of credit, and that credit is capital. 

I remember that when in Plata I wished to devote myself 
to trade, a rich merchant to whom I had been recommended 
did not ask me if I had capital, but if I could command 
credit. 

And how can any one have credit who has not real and 
unquestioned honesty? 

THE MANUFACTURER. 

A brother, or at least a near relative, of the merchant, is 
the manufacturer, who does not content himself with selling 
what others produce, but manufactures the goods which he 
himself sells or has sold by others. 

The manufacturer is one of the most deserving of citizens ; 
and when he succeeds in producing something new, or in 
improving the quality of his goods, he opens a mine of 
material wealth for his country. 

The English and the people of North America are the 
richest nations in the world, because their manufacturers 
furnish the best goods, at a moderate price ; and Germany in 
these later years has done much to create new industries and 
to improve the old ones. 

In connection with this I recall an anecdote which was re- 
lated to me in my garden last year by Professor Mantegazza. 
Honored by being one of the commissioners to the scientific 
conference of the Congo which met at Berlin in the winter of 
'85, he had occasion to converse for some time with the Prince 
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Imperial at a reception given by the latter in his own palace 
to the members of the conference. 

With that smile and grace so peculiarly his own, which 
made the Prince one of the most attractive men in Europe, 
he asked Mantegazza what impression had been made upon 
him by Berlin. 

"The most agreeable,'* replied Professor Mantegazza. 
"I had already seen Berlin thirty years ago; but to-day I 
hardly recognize this city, which has become one of the finest 
in the world." 

" You think, then," said the Prince, with a smile of modest 
complacence, '' that we have really made some progress? " 

''Yes, your Highness, I perceive that you are trying to 
gain the victory over France in your manufactures, and espe- 
cially in the artistic industries, as you have already done 
with your armies." 

" And this is the only victory to which I aspire with all my 
heart." 

And the Prince was right. In the competition made by 
different nations on the highway of civilization, that one 
which makes the greatest effort is most sure of reaching the 
goal. The development of industries means opening the 
door wide to commerce, means fruitful results of prosper- 
ity and conquest of the world. England might have a fleet 
more powerful than that of which she boasts ; but if she had 
no goods with which to fill her ships, goods to offer to all the 
nations of the world, she would not be to-day what she is, 
the first among civilized nations. 

And Italy is still poor because her productions are few and 
poor. When I learned that the generous and high-minded 
Bixio wished to open new ways for the commerce of Italy 
with India, I asked him modestly what we should have to 
sell. And as he remained embarrassed without being able 
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to reply, I added quickly, " Some wax matches, a little oil, 
and some macaroni ! " 

In these last years we have made great effort to advance, 
to not remain in the rear of the industrial movement of 
Europe ; but much still remains for us to do to rise above 
mediocrity. 

If you, my son, will study some special industry in a for- 
eign country, and transplant it to your own, I will bless you 
from the depth of my heart, and will call you a most deserv- 
ing citizen. In passing to your oflSce you will hear the whis- 
tle of the locomotive or the grinding of the wheels, and all 
the noise of the machines, and the buzzing of your workmen ; 
and then you will feel yourself the prince or the king of a 
great laboratory of forces, master and lord of a great mine 
of products and of wealth. You can hold up your head 
proudly, seeing the material obey and mould itself under the 
empire of intellectual force, of which you will be the prime 
minister. You can be proud to give bread and the comforts 
of life to hundreds of workmen, who will be the interpreters 
of your thoughts, the intelligent instruments of an idea that 
you will have conceived and made practicable by means of 
your machinery, by the artifice of mechanism, or by the 
magic of chemistry. 

THE ARTIST. 

May you be blessed, O my son, if you should one day 
become an artist ! and blessed, too, be Nature, who will have 
bestowed upon you one of the choicest of earthly gifts ! 

The artist emulates the Creator, whether he models the 
clay, or holds in his hand the brush or the square. He is 
a magician, who from dumb matter, dull and hard, brings 
out a living creature that speaks to you, that makes you 
smile or makes you weep. He is a magician, who strewed 
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flowers along the pathways of men ; and these are flowers 
that never fade, that blossom in winter as well as in summer, 
in the cabin of the poor man as well as in the palace of 
the prince, always and everywhere. 

When man, like all the other animals of the earth, has 
eaten, has drunk, and has slept, when he has clothed himself, 
and made himself a shelter, he still feels within, a whole 
world of unsatisfied energy, a whole world that he wishes 
to people with new things. He feels the need of admiring 
and of creating something beautiful. All are able to ad- 
mire the beautiful, but few can create it. 

These few we call artists, and we include with them also 
musicians, although their creations belong to a very different 
sphere. They are called artists, and among men they are 
exalted above kings, above conquerors, and even above 
men of science. To kings, to conquerors, to scientists, men 
concede esteem, often respect, and, when they die, bestow 
upon them also the facile tribute of a monument of marble 
or of bronze. To great artists an enthusiastic people give 
not only this cold posthumous homage, but crown them, 
while alive, with roses and laurel, and heap upon them gold 
and gems, and exalt them to the skies with hymns and 
hosannas of admiration. This may be injustice ; but, alas ! 
justice occupies too little place in the thoughts of man, and 
they continue through the ages to exalt above all others 
the creators of the beautiful. 

If then, O my son, you should become a great artist, you 
will be blessed by men, adored by women, and will enjoy 
while yet living the inheritance of glory that is most often 
given to others after death. 

Observe, however, that I said if you are greats because 
in art mediocrity cannot be tolerated ; and if for all profes- 
sions a vocation is necessary, for art it is not only indispen- 
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sable, but it must be a vocation strong, intense, irresistible. 
Without special talent, but with good-will and ingenuity, one 
may become a good engineer, a good merchant, a good 
physician ; but without hearing yourself called to art by a 
voice from heaven that resounds day and night within you, 
and cries, "Be a painter," "Be a sculptor," "Be an archi- 
tect," without an ardent, passionate love that conquers all 
oppositions, breaks down all obstacles, you will be only 
mediocre, which means that you will be the most unhappy 
among men. 

The mediocre in all walks of life form the great majority, 
and without doubt it is possible for them to be both useful 
and happy ; but in art mediocrity is ridiculous, is fatal, is 
impossible, without leading to misfortune. 

Art is the luxury of life, and luxury stuck together with 
glue, and held in place by pins, is grotesque and ugly. 
Luxury is not necessary, and whoever longs for it should 
have wealth and power to support it. 

The mediocre artist is a beggar who, dressed in tinsel, 
asks alms ; a pretender to the throne without an army ; is 
the most cruel living expression of will without power^ chief, 
perhaps, among the tortures which can overtake the sons of 
Adam. 

Meditate, my son, upon these two facts. 

m 

A young Lombard seemed to promise, even in childhood, 
a great aptitude for painting ; and parents and friends, exag- 
gerating with the usual fatal tenderness his merits, induced 
him at length to compete for one of the prizes at Rome. 
Unfortunately he gained it. Golden prophecies hovered over 
his future ; he was to be the glory of the family, whom he 
would enrich by the immortal works of his brush. 
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But the picture that gained for him the victory of the 
competition remained the best work of his life ; for, returning 
to his home, he did not maintain the great promises of his 
youth and early manhood. He painted many pictures, but 
none of them were above mediocrity. The public compared 
them with the famous picture at Rome, and found them all 
inferior to that, and criticised scornfully, shrdgging their 
shoulders. Not only did the public perceive the insipid 
mediocrity of these pictures, but the artist himself was con- 
scious of it, and, dissatisfied with his work, he endeavored to 
improve his coloring, to change his style, but never succeeded 
in doing any thing better than his early work. He, too, had 
forever before his eyes, even in his dreams, this canvas at 
Rome, so splendid in coloring, so clear in design, and con- 
tinually asked himself if it were really he who had painted 
that picture, whose pencil now seemed to be always blurred, 
and whose lines were incorrect. And he fretted and tortured 
nerves, brain, and heart, and did not dare to send his pictures 
to the public exhibitions ; while he had not the courage to 
throw his brushes out of the window, and own himself con- 
quered by changing professions. Had he not been one of 
the victors in the competition at Rome? 

The struggle betwefen will and inability was long, violent, 
and fierce ; and I, who knew the man, remember in the last 
years of his life his depression and moral prostration, — 
weeping for no cause, so sensitive to the least contradiction, 
offending friends, and then begging their pardon with tears 
in his eyes ; he was unjust to himself and to all ; unendur- 
able, though possessing good qualities ; incapable of all calm 
happiness. The evil ^passed little by little from the moral 
nature to the physical, and the poor painter died slowly, 
and while yet young, of a brain disease. 
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This is the story of one man alone. Now, here is a 
statement which gives in a eompendiam the story of 
thousands. 

To-day Paris contains about eight thousand painters 
(among them two or three thousand women and three hun- 
dred foreigners). Now, of these eight thousand painters, 
only seventy, at the most eighty, paint pictures which have 
a real commercial value ! 

Think, my son, of the bitterness, the sorrows, the 
humiliations, of these seventy-eight hundred and forty 
painters of Paris ! ^ ^ 

If you believe yourself fitted to be an artist, study art, 
because it may add to your happiness in any career ; but, 
above all, study yourself in order to measure your worth. 

Do not trust to the ready praises of your loved ones, 
neither to those of your friends ; but carry your first daubs 
to some great and old artist who has reached already the top 
of the ladder, and is above envy. And observe and weigh 
all his gestures, all his smiles, his every word, because the 
gentleness of his reply may pitifully cover the harshness of 
his judgment. If your attempt does not awaken sudden 
enthusiasm, if the master whom you consult does not em- 
brace you and salute you as a brother, if he is contented to 
say, " It is not bad, it has some merit," and other like phrases, 
begin immediately to distrust your vocation ; and if you do 
not own yourself conquered, study, re-study, and study yet 
again, and seek again the verdict of some one qualified to 
be your judge. 

How many artists there are who had not courage for this, 
or with too much pride rebelled against the counsel of others, 
and then ended by painting shop signs, or peopling with little 
plaster images the shops of the Lucchese manufacturers I 
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How many dream of Michelangelo and Raphael, and never 
succeed in gaining with their work bread for their families ! 
How many dream of glory, and never have even the esteem 
of their contemporaries, who are always cruel to the con- 
ceited, to the mediocre, to intruders into the sacred temple 
of Art ! And instead of passing a tranquil life in one of the 
many modest ways which are open to human activity, they 
spend days and years in continued rancor, in a bitter envy 
for all and every thing, in a kind of chronic hydrophobia, 
which makes them snarl at whomever they meet by the way. 

Oh, how ridiculous those artists are who are satisfied to 
call themselves such, wearing a full beard and long hair, 
dressed in picturesque costume, and eternally smoking a clay 
pipe ! Oh, how absurd are these intruders into art, who de- 
nounce the critics because they do not believe in their genius ; 
who rage every day against the injustice of men, against the 
evil fate which persecutes them, against the cabals and in- 
trigues which refuse to them the position to which they aspire ! 

m 

I am so much afraid, my son, of the misfortune which will 
befall you if you should choose art for your profession with- 
out having a vocation for it, that I have shown the shadows 
rather than the lights of this career. It has its bright side, 
luminous, splendid, rich with all the varied rays of rainbow 
and diamond. Few men in this world are more happy than 
the great artist. 

Alone in his studio, before the work born in his brain, he 
sees it grow under his hands, and forms it, and makes it live 
and speak to him. After he has designed it, he clothes it in 
flesh, then he goes on arranging the drapery, and paints it, 
and chisels it, and to the grace of form adds the splendor of 
color, and finally with a last touch throws over it that ineffable 
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veil which is grace and color and elegance at once, which is 
the breath of genius, which is the signature of the author, 
which is his whole soul passed with throbbing power into 
his brush or chisel. 

And then, the artist, with folded arms, with loving looks, 
contemplates his work, and, full pf joy, exclaims, "Behold 
my child ! Behold my work ! ' ' and then with true pride 
adds, " Non omnis moriar! I shall never wholly die." 

And after the secret and heartfelt pleasure of the creator, 
satisfied with his own work, the admiration of the crowd, 
the approval of the learned, and honors and riches, which 
weave a flowery garland around the illustrious head, — a gar- 
land which shines upon the noble brow like the aureola of 
the saints. 

And after the toilsome work, the long season of rest, in 
which nature will provide him with fresh material for a new 
work of art ; and the careless but merited light-heartedness 
of him who should feel deeply, in order to make others feel ; 
and the luxury that with a golden flood enters the wide doors 
of the fortunate artist, and makes him happy with ecstatic 
visions, transforming his studio into a museum of things 
costly and grand and beautiful, where the works of the past 
do not put his own works to shame, and the glories of the 
nation seem interwoven with new glories with which he has 
enriched it. 

THE ENGINEER. 

Many become engineers because they believe that with 
the eagerness for constructing railroads there must be work 
for all, and that they can always gain a livelihood in that 
way ; they do not ask if it is their vocation, but are gov- 
erned by a mistaken idea of .their interest. It is for this 
reason that we have so many engineers who are not above 
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mediocrity, who can scarcely earn their living, and do no 
honor to their country. 

Engineering, in all its branches, is one of the professions 
which require the most decided vocation and special apti- 
tude. Good sense does not suffice, nor talents, however 
quick and ready : one must be born with marked taste for 
drawing and mathematics. It is easy to discern, from their 
first favorite games, those children who have a tendency for 
technics. They draw figures in their old school-books, they 
make cannon, guns, little machines of all kinds, and in school 
are always the first in arithmetic. If to all this are added 
robust muscles and a dislike of sedentary life, you may be 
sure that you have before your eyes the material for a future 
engineer. 

If it could be possible to have talents for many things and 
to live at least two or three hundred years, I should like to be 
an engineer for at least a quarter of a century. It is a pro- 
fession in which one may be sure of doing some good which 
will be lasting and useful to all. Whether in the way of 
roads, bridges, houses, workshops, or great manufactories, 
from the hand of the engineer always comes some work 
which asserts the power of man upon the earth. The engi- 
neer transforms the surface of the globe, that it may be a 
comfortable dwelling-place henceforth for the children of 
Eve. He levels mountains, and raises new ones ; separates 
continents one from another, and makes them into islands, 
just as he does away with islands by uniting them with con- 
tinents. Master and tyrant of the land and of the water, 
he carries water where the land is, dries up lakes, and 
tunnels mountains. He is the errata-comge of geography 
and of geology. And he does all this without soiling his 
hands, without the sweat of his brow, but with the point of 
his pencil. Proud indeed may be the man who governs so 
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many forces and directs them according to his own will, 
bringing nations nearer together, and lengthening life by 
economizing time. 

Among engineers are some who may be reckoned among 
the greatest benefactors of mankind. He was an engineer 
who invented the steam-engine, and those were engineers 
who brought it to perfection ; an engineer separated Africa 
from Asia by the Suez Canal, thus bringing India and 
Europe into closer communication by thousands of miles ; 
engineers are cutting America in two, to bring civilized 
nations nearer Australia, China, and Polynesia ; engineers 
will one day navigate the air with the same facility with 
which we now plough the waves of the ocean. 

Blessed be he who founded the Polytechnic of Italy, father 
of others not unworthy of itself ! Blessed be those who have 
developed Italian engineering so that it need not blush too 
much and forever before the methods of other nations ! Let 
us have fewer lawyers and more engineers. 

In our country, certainly, there is no lack of engineers for 
railroads, but we have too much need of mechanical and 
mining engineers. 

Every day the mechanical art is improving all the indus- 
tries, and we are constrained sadly and shamefacedly to seek 
beyond the Alps the men who are wanting in Italy. And the 
same may be said as to the mines, of which we have many, 
and several which are very productive. The factory of 
Pertusola, which transforms the galena of Sardinia and other 
countries into lead, silver, and antimony, is in the hands of 
the English ; and there are many foreigners in Italy who are 
developing our mineral wealth. 

What greater glory can there be than to obliterate a shame- 
ful blot upon our country ? to show that the country which has 
given Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Brunelleschi, is stiU 
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capable of giving us worthy disciples of these great men? 
Once, with us, art embellished all the great works of 
engineering, and the science of construction was allied to 
an exquisite sense of the beautiful, so that the arts and 
machinery raised to heaven the most wonderful monuments. 

And why must we forget these glories, and remain among 
the last where our forefathers were foremost ? 

Even in the most modest pathways of engineering, the 
art of measuring with precision corrects the injustice of men 
or of the law, and affords every day never-ending satisfac- 
tion. No one enjoys the beauties and the comforts of a fine 
road like him who has made it ; to none does a bridge seem 
so secure and elegant as to him who has designed and con- 
structed it. 

Many engineers who have reached their last years of repose, 
and are enjoying their otium cum dignitate^ glancing at the 
designs of their constructions which adorn the walls of their 
rooms, may think with joy that they have not lived in vain. 
These bridges, these houses, these viaducts, these churches, 
did not exist before them ; they have designed them, they 
have built them. Words are but trifles that vanish into air, 
and theories are often mist which a ray of sunlight scatters 
and dispels ; the walls remain, and, if embellished by art, 
will remain to show that the country of the beautiful still 
continues to create what is beautiful. 

Engineering has, above many other professions, the great 
advantage of affording a perfect medium between sedentary 
and active life ; the best condition to bring about that har- 
mony produced by the health of the body and of the mind. 

The engineer is both traveller and country-man when, on 
the plain and the mountains, he traces the lines of a highway 
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or of a railroad, when he surveys the groand, or designs the 
foundation of a building. There, exposed to the sun, to the 
winds, and to the not unpoetical discomforts of a roving life, 
his muscles and his lungs are strengthened. 

Then, having brought his calculations and lines to his 
study, he becomes again the sedentary student, and, resting 
his limbs, strengthens his brain. 

And in this agreeable and healthful alternation of the two 
kinds of work the engineer may easily become a perfect 
man, whom no effort of body or of mind can fatigue, as no 
one is likely to become nervous and impatient through too 
much manual labor. 

Perfect are all those professions which, imitating nature, 
give rest to organs and functions by alternating labor of dif- 
ferent kinds, and brain and muscles study to imitate the 
balance of nature, which gives us night and day, summer and 
winter, spring and autumn. 

It is for all these reasons that among the intellectual pro- 
fessions that of the engineer is certainly the most healthful. 

THE LAWYER. 

The Lombards, in their picturesque and vivacious dialect, 
embrace all the branches of jurisprudence and of the social 
sciences which spring from the tree of the legal profession 
under the words, study of law; and if this last word should 
be put in the plural, and called laws^ it would give the most 
scientific, exact, and perfect meaning of these studies. 

He who studies not only the laws which govern his own 
country, but those also which govern other countries, is the 
man the most fitted to apply the laws, to interpret and to 
defend them ; and he who knows thoroughly those funda- 
mental principles by means of which the walls of the great 
edifice of human society may be scaled, is capable of being 
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a judge to acquit and to condemn, or a lawyer to protect the 
innocent or defend the guilty. 

My son, before studying law, think well of it. Too many 
study it because it seems to them that for this study no 
special aptitude is necessary, and good sense is enough. It 
is for this reason that those who hate mathematics, and do 
not know how to draw even an ivy-leaf, and others who feel 
a repugnance towards examining the dead body of a person, 
or have no desire to enter the army, study law. 

The law is a great caldron, a magnum refugium pecccUo- 
rum^ where can be found those of very ordinary minds, good 
for nothing ; the rich and the lazy, who go to the university 
merely for the sake of receiving an academic degree ; and 
calm and timid natures, whose ideal of life is an occupation 
by means of which the last of the month is sure to bring 
them their modest remuneration, without any of the uncer- 
tainties of business or chance of the freaks of fortune, and 
where, without sharp struggles and without severe competi- 
tion, one mounts slowly and steadily the ladder of bureaucratic 
rank which leads from a clerkship in the second division to 
the Olympic seat of the chief of the department. And in 
this caldron may be found, in close contact with those of a 
quiet disposition, those of an opposite character, who revel in 
these bloodless battles, and delight in the intrigues, the 
wranglings, the trivialities of the courts, and the still greater 
ones of politics. 

Yet among this crowd of sheep and wolves there are sev- 
eral who are respected by both parties, maintaining not only 
their own dignity, but that also of the profession which they 
have chosen as their guide in life. And it is only among 
these that you should aspire to live. But if you are not born 
to excel, then I hope that you may prefer the pure and sweet 
air of the country to the poisonous air of offices, or choose 
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a profession which will the most quickly give you a fortune 
and make you independent. 

I have always believed that the number of lawyers should 
be in an inverse ratio to the strength of a people. Where 
the population is young and strong, men prefer the chisel 
of the miner, the pick-axe of the farmer, or the compasses of 
the mechanic, to the pen of the lawyer. But where society 
is old and wearied, where every thing is worn out, and sup- 
ported by old prejudices still more worn than the walls which 
they ought to sustain, a dense crowd of lawyers, of clerks, of 
wrangling, grumbling, snuff-taking pettifoggers, spring up, 
who in their interpretation of the law make obscure that 
which was clear, and in disentangling a skein make a hundred 
knots for every one which they loose. Oh that a minister 
of strength and justice might come who, like a new Alexan- 
der, would cut with one vigorous blow, not the famous Gor- 
dian knot, but the intricate development of hundreds and 
hundreds of Gordian knots which like dense cobwebs over- 
shadow the law, and convert it into a wilderness of thistles 
and thorns ! If you wish to destroy the serpents, first uproot 
or bum the thorn-bushes wherein they dwell. Do not be 
afraid of making too many improvements ; where improve- 
ments are to be made, it is always best to begin at the very 
foundation. Instead of a society founded upon mutual mis- 
trust, one half charged with spying upon the other, would 
that we might have a community in which the laws and cus- 
toms would be founded upon mutual respect ! 

But, my dear boy, I am conscious that at this moment I 
am not writing for you so much as for my own satisfaction, 
because I have been so much annoyed during my life by con- 
tact with ignorant and knavish pettifoggers. Indeed, I wish 
to show you both the good and the evil sides of the different 
branches of this great profession. 
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The diploma of Doctor of Laws, as it can offer the most 
modest openings to satisfy humble ambitions, can also throw 
wide open the doors of halls in which justice is administered, 
or of others still greater in which the laws are made. No 
ambition, however high it may be, is unattainable to a fine 
lawyer. He may become President of the Court of Cassation^ 
and in his department be superior to the King and to Parlia- 
ment ; or he may become President of the Council^ — that is 
to say, after the King, the first citizen of Italy. 

When you have received the diploma which makes you a 
Doctor of Laws, gradually, in the course of your studies, you 
will see the horizon grow clear before you, and will be able to 
choose one of the many different paths which diverge from 
that great highway, jurisprudence. To succeed in any, the 
greatest integrity is necessary ; that is to say, the most up- 
right and perfect conscience. An unquestionable, immova- 
ble, and adamantine honesty should be the characteristic of 
every lawyer, because in human society he is the guardian 
and avenger of justice ; the priest who should guard the seal 
inviolate in the temple, who should support the truth. In the 
judge, in the lawyer, in the political man, in all the immense 
crowd of oflSce-holders, honesty should be the first sacrament 
to consecrate him a citizen in the kingdom of justice. They 
are the custodians of that pure spring which shines there in 
the glaciers near heaven ; that spring which, descending drop 
by drop from the cliffs and mountains, is converted into 
brooks, streams, and rivers, which fertilize the whole inhab- 
ited earth. Woe if the custodian of that spring once begins 
to pollute it ! 

If you will be honest, — honest, I mean, even to the ex- 
tent of being courageous and heroic, — study law, study it 
thoroughly, and, like a soldier or corporal, like a captain 
or general, you will have well rewarded your country which 
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has given you a home, and your family which has given you 
a name. And if you feel in yourself a combative spirit, 
be very sure that battles will not be wanting, and opportu- 
nities for struggle will occur daily. 

And if to brave honesty are added genius, culture, and 
the fascination of eloquent and persuasive speech, you will 
be a leader among leaders, and your life will be one con- 
tinuous ascent from plain to hill, from hill to mountain, and 
from mountain to heaven, where, far from men and earth, 
you will read written the immortal dogmas which indicate 
the limits of good and evil, justice and injustice, truth and 
falsehood. 

Do not allow yourself to be deceived by false similitudes 
of modern theories, which assume the appearance of science, 
but are only hysterics of thought ; and do not believe as an 
infallible dogma that the new is always true, and that to-day 
is always better than yesterday. There are engraved upon 
the human conscience certain indestructible principles which 
no theories, however fascinating, can destroy, and which, in 
the interpretation of justice and of injustice, retain their full 
power. The theories will disappear, and one will eclipse 
another ; but the basis of human conscience will endure as 
long as man remains. 

* 

The professions which sprout from the root of jurispru- 
dence are as many and different as are the varieties of human 
genius. And just as 'they require different talents, they 
require also different tastes and characters. 

If you have no love for war, if a quiet, regular, easy life, 
without storms or disturbances, attracts you, trust yourself 
to one of the ships which will carry you into the harbor of 
administration or government employ. 

If, however, you like debate, and have the gift of Ian- 
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guage, and are quick-witted, be an advocate. You will be 
able, perhaps, with rare ability to defend the truth without 
offending the law, and to save both the conscience and the 
purse. 

If you thiret for justice, if the triumph of truth appeals 
to you, if the dignity of the toga attracts you, become a 
judge. 

If you love your country above every thing else, if you 
have studied much, and mean always to continue your stud- 
ies, if you are eloquent and combative, if you are ambi- 
tious of leaving perceptible traces in the history of your 
country, enter into politics. But if you choose this life, 
never think either of foi1;une or of glory. Do your duty 
against all and in spite of all, and be prepared to be forgotten 
or even despised ; for then only will you be proud in the con- 
sciousness of having been a true man and citizen. The 
political man who is not prepared to be sacrificed or to be 
persecuted has no right to aspire to the highest position in 
the State. 

And if in the heat of political battles you should seize your 
pen, and for a day or a year become a journalist, write 
upon your office table, engrave upon your inkstand, upon 
every thing on which your eyes may rest, these words : 
Honesty^ honesty^ honesty ! Take upon yourself the sublime 
mission of enlightening public opinion and of directing it. 
Think of that dangerous yet wholesome power, of that instru- 
ment which stays and saves, which corrupts and refines, 
which prostitutes and idealizes men, and which is called the 
pen of the journalist. 

If at first you find that you are only one of a few, remember 
that those who have courage become legion, and it will 
not be long before the ignorant and the low will be in the 
minority. 
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THE PHYSICIAN. 

My son, although you love human nature, and enjoy study- 
ing it, yet do you not dread the offensive odors of dead 
bodies, the groans of pain, the horror of wounds? 

Does not the never having a single hour of freedom dis- 
courage you ? Does not the ingratitude of mankind shock you, 
the insolence of the ignorant make you shudder, the idea of 
bearing others* griefs upon your shoulders depress you ? 

Is it not repugnant to you, the thought of being called upon 
from necessity, and forgotten the more quickly on account of 
the antipathy which your profession inspires in most persons ? 

If to the first of these questions you can reply with a 
decided yes^ and to the othera with an equally decided no, 
then call up all your courage, and study medicine. 

As special attributes are necessary for an engineer, so 
also a decided vocation is required for a physician, in order 
that every kind of opposition may be resisted, and every 
obstacle and adverse criticism conquered. 

At all events, if a special vocation calls you to the practice 
of medicine, before making an irrevocable decision make 
friends with some country doctor, and with some other one 
who practises his profession in the city and who has but a 
small fortune, and ask their advice. 

They will naturally draw for you a dreadful picture of their 
profession, which will be an exaggeration of the truth. Make 
a discount upon it, and then judge for yourself. The 
imagination of youth, and your love for the profession which 
you wish to choose, will draw another picture very different. 
Place the two near each other, and view them both at once as 
through a stereoscope ; and the one production which will be 
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seen will be the true one, which should guide you in your 
judgment and in your decision. 

And what will these members of the medical profession 
tell you ? 

They will tell you that before becoming a physician, as a 
medical student you will be obliged to study anatomy upon 
the cold marble table, where the dismembered limbs and the 
putrefied intestines present a revolting spectacle, and that 
you must study clinics at bedsides where wretchedness and 
suffering are joined in a frightful union. 

They will tell you that the course which transforms a licen- 
tiate of the college into a doctor of medicine is one of the 
longest and most arduous. 

They will tell you that having once obtained this difiScult 
diploma, when it seems to the young ^sculapius as if he 
had at last entered the harbor, the rocks will rise steep and 
menacing on every side of his ship. 

The Scylla and Charybdis of the young pilot will appear 
under this form : whether a livelihood quickly obtained but 
harsh and bitter, in the country, or a more desirable exist- 
ence, though more difficult to be acquired, in the noisy and 
feverish arena of the city, would be preferable. 

And the country physician will tell you that he is the slave 
of slaves, the servant of servants. In the first place, the 
syndic of the commune and all his sub-officers are his tyrants 
and masters, then the wives of these officials, the pharma- 
cists, the upper ten of the town, and even down to the most 
humble ploughman, who, after having gorged himself with 
mushrooms and tripe, has the right to make you rise from 
your warm bed in the coldest night of January, or to make 
you cross a desert country during the dog-days of August. 
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And he will impress it upon you that the long, incessant 
work of the day and the undesirable calls of the night begin 
with the first day of January, and end only with the night of 
St. Sylvester. 

And he will tell you that you will be humiliated by the rich, 
and abused by the poor, and that, after a year of close appli- 
cation to work, you will scarcely succeed in paying your 
debts. 

And the city physician will tell you of having been 
obliged to use his small patrimony during the first years of 
his practice, not even making enough to pay for his breakfast. 
He will tell you of employment at the hospital requited after 
several years of unrewarded service ; of many visits paid to 
relatives, friends, acquaintances repaid merely by a " Thanks ;" 
and of the long waiting in the shops of the apothecaries, 
which is like the mute expectation of the spider, which with 
his eight eyes watches for his prey in the centre of his wheel 
or in the labyrinth of his treacherous web ; and then of the 
small fee thrust into your hand by a first possible patient, 
who has called you only from necessity, who has listened to 
you with distrust, after having made you cross the whole 
city, and caused you to spend half a lira in the omnibus or 
the cars ; and then that diflScult hill of a nameless Calvary 
where little by little, after the greatest effort, one patient rec- 
ommends you to another as a prudent and inexorbitant 
physician ; and the porter whom you have cured gratuitously 
of a long and serious illness recommends you warmly to the 
mistress of the house, who begins by testing your skill upon 
the low-bom body of her cook or laundress. And when you 
have succeeded in one quarter in weaving the first thread of 
a good though modest practice, lo ! here is a colleague who 
with brotherly love accuses you of ignorance in an unfortu- 
nate case, or invents a libel which may do you great injury ; 
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and at one blow you lose the fruit of many years of work 
and study. 

And he will tell you of the falseness of a friend who, on 
seeing you in the distance, turns away from you, because he 
owes you a considerable sum for a long and successful treat- 
ment given in his household ; and he will tell you of the 
fierce and cruel demand of patients, of oflScers, of the gov- 
ernment, and of every one, who believe that you are only /ood 
for cannon^ and to be trodden under foot ; to say nothing of 
the constant danger of taking contagious diseases, or of that 
grievous, anxious life, without peace or rest, without being 
sure of one hour for sleep or meditation. 

My boy, in these pictures there is not all the truth, but 
only a part of it, and you will have to think upon it, and 
place it in the scales where you are to weigh the good and 
the evil of the medical profession. 

I recollect that, when a professor of medicine at the 
University of Pavia was bidding adieu to his pupils at 
the end of the school-year, he said to them, — 

' ' Remember that in your profession one is very badly 
off in the back seats of the theatre of life, and rather poorly off 
even in the pit. Make, therefore, every effort of which you 
are capable to seat yourself in the first or second row of 
boxes, because only there is one well placed.'' 

But that professor, however, who succeeded in obtaining a 
fine position early in life, greatly exaggerated in his advice 
to his pupils. There are many country and several city 
physicians who lead a successful life, even though they are 
not celebrated men. They are respected and even loved by 
many, are moderately rich, and are satisfied with this wealth. 

They know how to forget very quickly ingratitude, and 
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are always grateful for affectionate acknowledgments. They 
comfort the sick with their good spirits, lead an active life, 
and always enjoy their food and sleep ; they take pleasure 
in innocent trivialities, know the intrigues of the whole 
country, are indulgent to human weakness, because they 
know so much of it, and love mankind, because in the ma- 
jority of it the good exceeds the evil. Then, above all, 
they have the consciousness of being useful, of doing their 
duty, of being considered as among the most deserving 
citizens. They often cure their patients ; and when they can- 
not cure, they console, they comfort, they relieve the suffer- 
ing. They never cross the threshold of the cottage or the 
palace in vain. Can any other man say as much? 

But, my boy, if you choose medicine for your profession, 
I hope that you will take your place in the seats of the first 
or second rank, as that worthy professor of Pavia desired 
for his pupils, and then you will have been not only suc- 
cessful, but very successful. 

The perfect physician is one of the most fortunate men of 
the earth. He has acquired, as Goethe's Faust wished to do, 
the knowledge of good and evil. He knows the evil, in order 
to battle against it ; and the good, to be able to impart it to 
others. 

The successful physician knows thoroughly both the mental 
and physical attributes of mankind, and that is useful to him- 
self and to others. He is the great crusader against suffering, 
who everywhere cures it or enters into combat with it, and is 
never so happy as when he can succeed in wiping away a 
tear, and in putting a smile in its place. 

When he enters a house where there is disease, he is 
awaited with impatience, received with love and enthusiasm. 
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greeted with a smile and a blessing. He is the friend and 
brother of all who are in pain, and all suffering humanity is 
like his own family. He is the true and most faithful of 
Christ's disciples : he suffers with those who suffer ; he 
works, he feels anxiety and pain ; he even gives his life for 
those who suffer. 

No one is greater than the good and wise physician ; no 
one is richer and more powerful than he. No one can take 
his place, or be equal to him. In sickness the highest submit 
to him, since nothing equalizes all men like suffering. 

The millionnaire, the minister, the king, all knock at his 
door with the same impatience, the same eagerness, when dis- 
ease attacks them. Others can give gold, honors, pleasure ; 
but he alone can give health, which is worth a hundred times 
more than gol.d, honors, or love. 

And the millionnaire, the prince, and the king, having be- 
come equal under the pressure of pain, are humble and sub- 
dued before the physician, and with joined hands and a voice 
of supplication ask from his science for a new lease of life, 
even for but one day, but one hour, of it. At that moment 
the physician sees at his feet every human weakness, every 
human misery, and must feel sympathy and pity for it, 
though at the same time enjoying a feeling of well-deserved 
and legitimate pride ; he is the dispenser of comforts, and 
the minister of life and death. How can he help forgetting 
and forgiving at this moment the superciliousness of the for- 
tunate, the injustice of the ungrateful, the envy of the weak, 
— every human baseness and perversity ? 

In the midst of suffering and infirmities the good and wise 
physician gathers the most beautiful and fragrant flowers 
in the garden of life. The unconscious smile of the infant, 
the tenderness of woman, the close clasping of the hand in 
gratitude, the admiration of the many, and also the gold of 
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the rich man, are all for him ; and he can — nay, should — col- 
lect with full hands from the coffers of the wealthy, in order to 
give to the poor what they do not possess. His work is worth 
as much as life ; and he should be the first to put a true valu- 
ation upon his work, and should exact from the rich what 
he is obliged to give to the poor of his own time and his own 
money. 

If so many physicians, in their competition with others, 
had not put so low a valuation on their services, their pro- 
fession would not have fallen so low in the opinion of the 
public, since the public judges as of small value that for 
which little or nothing is paid. If the engineer, the lawyer, 
and all the great and small workers in human society, place 
their own valuation upon their work, why should the physi- 
cian be the only one to be satisfied with what the public is 
pleased to give him in alms ? 

In the fields of sentiment no other profession offers pleas- 
ures more exquisite, triumphs more superb, satisfaction more 
profound ; for the physician there are many and often the 
greatest pleasures of thought. 

The physician knows mankind better than any other stu- 
dent of nature, and consequently receives all those advantages 
which come from the knowledge of humanity. H^ has before 
himself a whole sterile field to make fruitful, and he can 
inscribe his name there where the immortals have cut theirs ; 
where nothing that is written is ever obliterated. 

If the human organism is the most perfect machine known, 
it is also the least known, and hundreds and thousands of 
mysteries await their interpretation, as hundreds and thou- 
sands of new lands await for centuries their Columbus. How 
many organs there are of whose functions we are ignorant ! 
how many organs whose mechanism we do not understand ! 
how many fatal maladies are awaiting a cure ! 
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The physician can save the life of one who is not yet born, 
can transform i^to a strong and robust man a delicate and 
feeble child ; he can call back to life one deprived of con- 
sciousness, and can arrest the bleeding from a wounded 
artery which takes away life with its hot pulsations ; he can 
straighten a humpbacked man, and make the dumb speak ; 
he can give again the light of the sun to the blind, and that 
other light, still more precious, of reason, to one who has lost 
it; he can change the sighs of the dying into the blessed 
smiles of happiness ; he can silence anger, and arrest the hand 
of the suicide ; he can lengthen the life of the living, and can 
increase in a nation by millions of hours the inheritance of 
time ; he can change the poisonous bog into a fertile field ; 
he can, by the laws of cleanliness and hygiene, multiply the 
citizens of a nation, and improve the destinies of a race. 

These and many other great and good things can the phy- 
sician do. And should he not feel proud of all this power, 
and of being able to wield so great a force ? 

But, my boy, remember the words of the professor of Pavia. 
If you become a physician, never take a seat in the pit, much 
less in the lobby. 

At the end of these remarks, written by Uncle Baciccia 
for a son whom he hoped one day to have, and which were 
afterwards given to his nephew Enrico, was found this 
note: — 

"If in these reviews of mine you do not find any mention 
of the profession of a soldier, it is not because I despise or 
have forgotten it, but because for that I recommend to you 
those incomparable books of De Amicis', where you will find 
painted all the ideality of a profession which, however, the 
progressive civilization of human society must some day strike 
from the list." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE THREE CARDINAL VIRTUES OP UNCLE BACICCIA. — ENRICO 
RETURNS TO TURIN WITH HIS HEALTH RESTORED. 

WHILE I have been telling you about Uncle Baciccia, 
and explaining to you as well as I could the practical 
philosophy which he taught to his nephew, the latter, liv- 
ing in the delicious climate of San Terenzo, always upon 
the sea or in his uncle's garden, has completely regained his 
health, so that no one would recognize in him the boy so pale 
and thin who came here from the city a few months ago. 

His uncle, who had grown to love him like a son, would 
have liked to keep Enrico with him until the end of Novem- 
ber ; but parents and physicians agreed in wishing to claim 
him again, thinking that he was quite cured, and that there 
was nothing more to be desired. It was in the autumn ; 
the family were preparing to enjoy the vintage at their 
country-place at Astigiano, and wished Enrico to have a 
little time in the country among the vineyards of Piedmont, 
where his health would be completely established, so that he 
would be ready to resume his studies in November. 

Against such good reasoning, and such opponents as the 
father and mother, the poor uncle could not expect to gain a 
victory, and with a deep sigh he resumed his solitary life. 

The day before Enrico's departure his uncle invited him 
to take a morning walk to Serra, a little village on the hill 
overlooking the town of Lerici ; and there, seated upon the 
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wall of the piazza^ they enjoyed looking at the beautiful 
scene which was spread out beneath them. 

First, the Castle of Lerici ; then, almost concealed in a 
grove of olive and oak trees, little San Terenzo ; then all the 
bays of Santa Maria, Falconara, Pertusola, and the broad 
Gulf of Spezia, and the city with its palaces and arsenal, 
and far away the picturesque eagle's nest of Porto- Venere, 
behind which seemed to rise timidly the green Palmaria, with 
its two lesser brothers, Tino and Tinetto. 

It was early in September, and it was diflScult to tell 
which was more limped and blue, the sky or the sea ; in the 
distant horizon, where tliey seemed to emulate each other in 
love for this beautiful earth which they enframed, they min- 
gled, meeting with a loving kiss ; and the two azures, that of 
the water and of the sky, blending, melting into one another, 
resembled a great lake of opal. 

In this great beauty of surroundings, of colors, of light 
and shade, in all this splendor, in this superb mingling of 
the gray green of the olive, the emerald green of the pines, 
and the yellowish green of the vines, one had scarcely op- 
portunity to notice the immense tortoise-shaped men-of-war, 
the tall, slender masts of the ships, and the white sails of the 
little boats. It was a scene of such beauty that one could 
only gaze in silence, and the eye, although wearied, was never 
satiated. 

After uncle and nephew, notwithstanding their different 
ages, had been silent for some time, intent merely upon gaz- 
ing and admiring, both together, as if obeying an order from 
an invisible commander, exclaimed: " Oh, how beautiful! " 
And a profound sigh, which is the exclamation point in the 
music of the voice, followed these words. 

" See, Enrico, this beauty of art and of nature which sur- 
rounds us, this infinite variety of objects enclosed in one 
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frame of mountains and sea, ought to be the emblem of your 
life, which should have a broad horizon, — so broad that you 
can never measure its distant boundaries. 

"Here, while standing upon the earth, we can reach with our 
hands the branches of the olive-trees over our heads. This 
is the daily bread which one must provide before all other 
things ; this earth, these fields, these houses, are the life of 
to-day, which one must think of before all else. 

"But around us and in the distance you see the forts with 
their cannon, which command the hills, and you can see the 
great arsenal of Spezia, and the iron ships that cost millions, 
which can in a few hours destroy a city. These are the arms 
with which we must defend our country whenever it is at- 
tacked. And you must likewise arm yourself and fortify 
your courage to conquer in the battle of life, to crush the 
wicked, and to defend the weak from the violence of the strong. 

"And then, beyond to-day, which gives us our bread, be- 
yond the morrow for which we prepare with these arms and 
these ships, there is the distant future which never dies, 
the ideal. You see far off those opaline clouds : there, where 
the sea melts into the sky, there is no more earth, no more 
air, no more water, but a confused harmony of all these 
things ; and it is there that our eyes love to dwell longer and 
more tenderly. And thus in your life, after having prepared 
bread for to-day and weapons of defence for to-morrow, you 
should think much, always, of something great, something 
infinite, which you cannot touch with your hands. 

"It may be the God of religion, the God of beauty, or the 
God of goodness or of truth ; no matter, provided it be an 
infinite ideal, provided it be something greater than your- 
self, which cannot be contaminated by the common interests 
of daily life. One can eat from dishes of gold or of pewter, 
and one can drink from cups of glass or of silver ; but this 
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does not change the taste of the bread or the wine. One 
can sleep upon coarse linen, or under a canopy of gilded 
bronze ; but the sleep is the same in the bed of the poor as 
in that of the rich. To physical pleasures are assigned 
the narrow limits which cannot be exceeded by man, limits 
which make us more equal as to the measure of happiness 
than would seem possible at first consideration. 

"It is only where the ideal begins, that man aflSrms himself 
king of this planet, and master, not only of the earth, but 
even of the sky. Eating or sleeping, slight is the difference 
between man and the animals ; but man affirms himself in- 
finite when he prays and hopes, when he teaches and thinks, 
in the church and in the school, — two churches which 
should always be sisters. 

"My Enrico, bring into your life as much as possible of the 
ideal, if you would be content to live ; if you do not wish, 
like so many others, to curse life as a punishment from God. 
Let all your actions be inspired by the heart, and guided and 
corrected by reason. I have told you already many times, 
but I shall never regret the repetition : — 

" Heart without head means a ship without a rudder. 

" Head without heart means a rudder without sail. 

"Head and heart together signify harmony of all the 
energies of thought and sentiment, signify an honest and 
intelligent man^ — that is to say, a perfect man. 

"The priests must have taught you that there are three 
cardinal virtues, — faith, hope, and charity, — and they will 
have explained to you the meaning of these beautiful quali- 
ties. But I, without being a priest, have found that in 
practical life there are three cardinal virtues, which are the 
mothers of so many, many other blessings. 

" These three fundamental virtues are honesty, industry y 
and ideality. 
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" Cultivate them, one and all, my Enrico ; and if you learn 
from Uncle Baciccia nothing but this, I believe that all my 
sermonizing during these months will not have been in vain. 

" An honest man, who is always occupied, and who has an 
ideal before himself, is a happy man and a useful man, and 
at the end of his life may close his eyes contented with him- 
self and with others. Great or small, weak or strong, rich 
or poor, intelligent or ignorant, still it is the duty of all to 
be honest, to work, and to have a heaven towards which to 
direct one's thoughts. He who neglects one of these duties 
violates the laws of nature, breaks the bond which unites the 
past and the future, and pays dearly the penalty for his own 
misdeeds. 

"You, my Enrico, have a sensitive heart and a reasonable 
mind, and I am sure that you will always be industrious, and 
that you will have above your head the heaven of the ideal." 

Enrico was silent, but there were tears in his eyes. Never 
until this day had Uncle Baciccia spoken to him in this man- 
ner, with a voice so full of tender feeling. Enrico thought 
that this was their last walk, and their last opportunity for a 
conversation. 

They were quietly and thoughtfully descending the hill of 
the Serra, when the distant sound of a cannon at Spezia 
broke the silence. 

" What was that, uncle? " 

" It is the signal from Rome, Enrico. It is exactly noon, 
announced by telegraphic communication from the Campi- 
doglio to all the fortified cities of Italy. Rome is the Eternal 
City, the heart of the country, which makes its beating felt 
through all its members at once. To-day the time at Rome 
is the time for the whole of Italy ! When I was a boy of 
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your age, I should never have hoped that I could hear be- 
fore I died, here at Spezia, the hour of the Campidoglio strike, 
as in this same moment it is heard at Venice, Palermo, Milan, 
Turin, and Naples. One heart has our country, with an in- 
finite number of heads to serve it, an infinite number of arms 
to render it strong and grand. My Enrico, love your country ; 
love her always and ever. It is the most beautiful country 
in the world. I, who have travelled everywhere, say this to 
you. It has given civilization to the whole of Europe ; it has 
been unfortunate for so many centuries. The time of Rome 
salutes us every day ; let us return the salute to the Eternal 
City.'' 

Uncle Baciccia and Enrico raised their hats, and continued 
their way in silence by the road leading to San Terenzo. 
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